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ASSESSED TAXES. 


Bolt-court, Oct. 28 , 1833. 
Or all mankind I am the most cruelly 
treated. If 1 find fault with the Ministers, 
] am represented as factious, and charg- 
ed wilh a wish to overturn ‘ social or- 
er’ and our ‘‘ holy religion.” If I use 
my feeble efforts in defence of them, | 
m represented as crafly, as a ‘‘ cunning” 
ellow, and, indeed, as resembling the 
devil himself, Jmsuch a state of things, 
hat is amantodo? I sometimes think 
hat I will get out of this trouble in one 
ay or another. I cannot say that I 
ver Seriously thought of rope or rats- 
pale; but, teally, thisis a Jife which I 
annot lead much longer. I am not 
prone to the plaintive style, nor given to 
He melancholy mood ; but these com- 
laints have been wrung from me by the 
uelty of my implacable persecutor, 
¢ editor of the Chronicle, against whom 
‘ave been advised to swear the peace, 
br, they say, nothing can be clearer than 
at he has a design upon my life, which 
has unhesitatingly declared to be very 
ar to its close. 
The subject of my present complaint, 
ich Tam about to lay before my com- 
ssionate readers, is an article which 
published on the 19th of this month, 
nitaining the most cruel animadver- 
4s upon my conduct, relative to the 
“ssed taxes, in which article he com- 
. me to his majesty, the king of 
nd, indeed, represents me as'im- 
‘ng “Ministers to. put. in .executi 

ne decrees, "This is “ too bad,” 
*tern-path-of-duty man wroteon the 

CPrinted by W. Cobbett, Johuson’s-court.) 


oO 
backsefa noble lord's application to get 
snc pa the public money for life; 
but, Mt us have the article itself; 
then, I am sure, my readers will rally 
round me, amd save me from the fangs 
of this merciless Jew, who visibly in- 
tends to crucify me, if he can get me 
into his clutches, as his blaspheming 
brethren did the children at LincoLy 
and Norwicu, iu the reign ofKing Ep- 
warp the First. When I have inserted 
the article, I shall defend myself as well 
as I can. 


eo 


Tue Press axv THe Assessep Taxes. 
—QOur contemporary(the Globe) thought 
that we attached too much importance 
to the nonsensical attempts of certain 
persons in the metropolis to resist, the 
payment of assessed, taxes. . Another 
contemporary (the Times), whose opi- 
nion will naturally have the more weight 
with the undecided, as the best cause 
with him is generally supposed to -be 
that which is best supported, has, after 
long deliberation, and anxious inquiry, 
no doubt, at last proclaimed the cause 
of the tax resisters victorious... “ The 
opinion of their partiality,” says: omr 
contemporary, ‘‘is so, deeply,rooted, and 
the hardship of their exagtipn is .so se- 
verely felt by the middie classes.and the 
retail interest in towns, and particularly 
in the meffropolis, that theif collection 
cannot be any longer enforced: (so as to 
render them as productive as formerly), 
without bringing the Government intoa 
dangerous collision with the people— 
without incurring the charge of fiscal 
persecution—and perhaps encountering 
the risk of civil disturbance.” After 
some observations on the injustice and 
impolicy of the taxes in question, in the 
justice of which we fully concur, our 
contemporary proceeds to show, tht 
the spread of the associations and the 
example of Ireland ought to satisfy us 
that. there are no means. of enforeing 
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that the people may, emboldened by 
success, attempt to rid themselves by 
similar means of other taxes. But we 
will allow our contemporary to speak 
for himself :— 

“Certainly it is a fatal vice in the as- 
#* cessed taxes, to which we are advert- 
**ing—that when they become so un- 
**popular as the latter are at present, 
**they cannot be levied with success. 
“*The public must have observed the 
** spread of the associations for a passive 
*‘ resistance to the house duty in the 
** metropolis ; and they know the result 
“of such a resistance to tithes in Ire- 
“land. They have seen numbers of 
*‘brokers coming forward to declare 
*‘that they would not sell goods dis- 
*‘ trained for these duties; and, upon 
** proper explanation, it would probably 
**be difficult to find purchasers, where 
*“‘the purchaser would be sure to be 
**denounced by the by-standers as a 
“robber in league with the tax-ga- 
“‘therer. We therefore regard the as- 


** sessed taxes imposed upon houses and 
**windows as already repealed. 


We 
*‘are convinced that Lord Althorp will 
“redeem his conditional, though tardy 
*‘and reluctant pledge ; and we venture 
“to hope that there will no longer be 
** occasion or excuse for the continuance 
** or the spread of these anti-tax associa- 
*‘tions, which, though now aiming at 
“ the attainment of a defensible object 
“by legal means, may, if perpetuated 
“and extended, in the same spirit of 
“hostility to the existing ways and 
**means of the Treasury, embrace the 
* abolition of other taxes as well as 
“those which are now the subject of 
** complaint.” 

It is always bad policy to practise too 
much on the natural reluctance of a peo- 
ple like the English—patient to a fault, 
and very much the slaves of custom—to 
attempt resistance to the law. How- 
ever much, therefere, we may blame the 
course on which the people have en- 
tered, we cannot acquit those who, by 
continuing this tax beyond the period 
oe which obedience to the law 
could be. safely calculated on, have 
brought us into our present predica- 
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The devil, we are told in Scripture, 
is always going about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour. 
Cobbett is cunning enough to see that 
the present time of resistance to taxes 
is peculiarly favourable for tempting in- 
solvent landowners to try what they can 
do to get rid of the interest of the na. 
tional debt. At another time he might 
as well preach to the winds. The land- 
owners, whatever the fall of rent and 
the inability to pay the interest of mort- 
gages, dare not propose any plan of 
confiscation merely for their own relief. 
But they will not look with much dissa- 
tisfaction on practices which may lead 
step by step to the object of their wishes, 
The devil, in the shape of Cobbett, is 
at their elbow, painting the manifold 
advantages they would derive from 
cheating the national creditors. In the 
Register of this day he is quite sanguine 
as to the success of his schemes. The 
national creditors, by way of encot- 
ragement, are painted as people who 
ought to be thankful if they are ouly 
robbed. He charitably sums them 
as Jews and usurers, and mumping old 
devils of maids, and retired sharks, and 
butlers, and housekeepers that hate 
cheated their masters. ‘ Ohi, say you; 
“but then my hook-nosed, round-eye 
“ tan-skinned, and devil-begotten Jews 
‘© and usurers, and all the mumping 
“ devils of maids, and retired shar 
“and butlers and housekeepers thi! 
“ have cheated their masters ; thea the’ 
“ delightful creatures cannot get be 
“ interest in fall tale, and in gold ot 
“ weight and fineness.” This is by wi] 
of illustrating the proverb, “ Gives 
a bad name and hang him. pe 
he himself has pig’s eyes, and the to be 
have round eyes, the Jews ought d 
robbed! And this is a fair accom! 
the hundreds of thousands of hea . 
families who have confided act 
ings to the funds! Wee will ans¥ 
it, that in every town and dh 
throughout the island, the mos! ; - 
ous and deserving tradesmen ane” 
nics will be found in the list > 
who have intrasted their aa oe 
security of the nation. The “ 
heart-rending distress, the sf 
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whole families at once plunged from 
competence into poverty—the widows 
and orphans driven to the streets or the 
workhouses, all go for nothing with 
this lover of equitable adjustment.— 
“The people (quoth he) coolly will in- 
‘sist upon the taxes being taken from 
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“their shoulders in the malt, hops, soap, 
“Jeracies, probates, and some other) 
“things; and then the landowners) 
«« must pay the interest of the debt, and! 
« their estates must be given to the Jews.” 


| 


The landowners would not be sorry to 
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am not afraid of the force of his obser- 
vations : | am not so base a coward as 
to be afraid to do justice to him. Let 
him not tedl his readers what I say; but 
let him show them what I say; and 
then his paper will be worth reading. 

I might leave the matter here. Every 
fair-dealing man will say that this is 
answer enough to him, and that it is 
even more than such a _ dastardly 
scrawler deserves. But, for the sake 
of the subject ; for the sake of the great 
question now at issue; namely, whe- 


see the people take the hint, and com- | ther the interest of the debt ought to be 
nencea game of plundering each other. | reduced, I will make an observation or 
Ve have, however, too much confidence | two upon this dastardly article, 

n the love of justice of the people of The case is this: the tax-paying peo- 
ingland, to suppose that they would ple, in and about London, seem to be 
illingly sanction any course of con/fis- | resolved not to pay any.more assessed 
ation. Butlet them beware how they | taxes ; it appears that the most power- 
nter on these questionable courses of| ful newspapers are on the side of the 
esistance to taxes. One step leads to people in this respect; and I, very 





























nother, and before they are aware they. 
ay be entangled in proceedings from. 
‘hich at one time they would have 
brank, and which they would bewail 


ay h vain when they saw the calamity in 
4p hich they had involved the industrious | 
ald lasses. | 
sod We will not say more on this subject 


present. We haye said enough to 


ot; how our sense of the necessity of at. | 
vel nding to the signs of the times. 
jews | 





Now, I dare say, that the stupid 
Patures who still continue to take and | 
read this most stupid of all newspa-| 
's, believe, that I have recommended. 


these . 

thet asing to pay interest on the whole of. 
¢ fal debt, and giving the poor fools who| 
- ve their money there, as they call it, | 


t even the means of buying, or wash- 
E, a shirt. This is what he calls my 


how it could be equitable, if this 
re the nature of the proposition. In 
rt (and my readers know it well), this 
* string of dirty misrepreseniations 
falsehoods from the inning to 
end. Why does not the dirty hound 
Pa, 1 beg the hound’s pardon: 
ty pug-dog; the dirty Jews’ cur; 
does he not give my article as I al- 
 gwe his? It is because he dare. 
I dare give his to my readers: 
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anxiously wishing for the assessed taxes 
to be repealed, but at the same time, 
wishing, that the people should act 
justly and sensibly, as well as with spi- 
rit, lay before them a true state of the 
affair, and tell them that there is nei- 
ther justice nor sense in calling upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
off these taxes, unless we be ready to 
support him in making an equitable re- 
duction of the interest of the debt. I 
am to take it for granted, of course, 
that those persons who read that, had 
already read the contents of the previous 
Registers, in-which I had proved, not 
said, not asserted; but had proved he- 
yond all question, that we were now 
paying the fundholders eleven mi(lions a 
year more than we ought to pay them. 
Having proved this, I told the assessed- 
tax resisters that their conduct was un- 


quitable adjustment.” It is hard to| just and senseless, unless they were 


ready to support the Ministers in mak- 
ing an equitable reduction of the inter- 
est of the debt. 

What could be more reasonable aud 
more just than this conduct on my part.? 
and yet, for having done this, this yel- 
low-pelted murderer of the Chronicle, 


calls me the devil, and re 
thy pig’s poke ing 


enough not to put his name 
E2 
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A pretty story about “ widows and 
“orphans plunged from competence 
** into poverty!” Why, the vile scrawler 
does not perceive, that it is not a taking 
of the whole away that I propose, but 


only an equitable reduction. If we come 
to widows and orphans and whole fa- 
milies dashed from competence into 
poverty, look at the effects of: that 
scourge of all scourges, Perez's Bix. 
How many hundred of thousands of 
families has that plunged into ruin! 
How many millions of working people 
are now suffering half-starvation from 
the load of taxes occasioned by this in- 
fernal debt! According to this annony- 
mous ruffian, the fundholders are the 
most industrious and deserving people 
in the nation. Generally speaking they 
necessarily inust be the worst people in 
the nation. It is written in the word 
of God, and in the laws of man, that 
those who love interest of money, those 
whose souls hanker after increase of 
money, are bad; generally bad in prin- 
ciple, bad in heart. It does not follow 


by any means that one man is not to 


lend money to another man, and that he 
is not to receive the value of its use ; 
but then he knows what use it is for ; 
he knows the party that he is lending it 
to; it is for some purpose or other con- 
ducive to the good of that party, and, 
therefore, conducive to the of the 
neighbourhood and the good of the 
country at large. When one man takes 
a mortgage upon another man’s estate, 
he supplies that mortgager with the 
means of doing some good to himself 
or his family ; and, in return, he re- 
ceives a part of the rent, or yearly 
value, of the estate. But,when a man 
puts money in what are called the funds, 
this is what hesays to himself: “1 
“could lend this money to my neigh- 
“‘bours; but, the interest might, by 
“some possibility, not be punctually 
“ a and I could not get the capital 
“back again at any moment that | 
‘“* please. Now, here is the Govern- 
“‘ ment ; if 1 lend my money to it, that 
“isto say, put it in their funds, I am 
*** gure to be punctually paid the interest, 
Send T can take out my capital when 1} 
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“like. To be sure, this interest comes 
“out of the taxes, therefore, [ do ig 
“fact get it from my neighbours, 
“* friends, brethren, and parents, and | 
m know the working people pay part of 
“it in taxes, which reduce them to bad 
“living and to rags; I know that a 
‘“‘great army is kept up to compel 
“them to pay me the interest ; the 
** devil will mark me out for his own, | 
“ know; but I will get a great bag of 
‘money; and, Mr. Canrwe t, that 
“*prace is all-sufficient ;’ and | will 
“ cheat the devil at last ; so here goes 
“my. money to purchase hundreds ia 
“ the three per shents.”’ 

The wretch does not actually articu- 
late these words to himself; but this is 
the substance of what passes in his 
mind, unless he be a sheer fool, and 
know nothing at all of the nature of 
the thing ; whither the capital gocs, or 
whence the interest comes, or any thing 
at all about it. 

Then, beside this burden upon the 
people, arising from this damnable spirit 
of usury, there is the transferring of the 
wealth and power of the country 
other countries. Dirty-souled wretches, 
like the one I have just described, 
greedily scratch up the little parcels 
that go to make the great heap. Thea 
there are big monsters who gamble 
with that heap, and who send away 
English taxes to many of, or all, the 
tyrants upon the face of the earth. The 
“ sonps’” of Pepro oe ape * 
both now exchangin € 
of English na ag Hvesux Boxps a 
also in the market fetching away ™’c™ 
gold, proceeding from the taxes. 
was English taxes, in fact, that oe 
the bloody Russians into Poaxp 
published, a little while ago, # 
shareholders in an America® 
amongst whom were a great 
English noblemen and gentieme®, © 
fundholder men and fundholder wo" 
This could not be, if it were ot os 
infernal system of funding. ‘9°. 
cases the, wretches go ‘abroad 7 
there, and the oa sel 
appearing to have no 
this mie except for the ‘ 

ining away the resources 


. 
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industry and care 5 and yet these are to 
nll the re at and de- 

‘ag people of this country: 
mt s P nanifestly the object of this 
dastardly scribe, to persuade his rea~ 
ders, that it is only the landowners who 
have an interest in reducing the debt. 
Ah! caitiff! The people know better. 


96ruH OcroneR, 1833. 





P.S. Why cannot this fellow : 
name inthat)§ manner? is fellow put his 
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The mechanic kaows that the fund- 
holder takes two-pence of the price of 
every pot of beer that he drinks, two- 
pence wpon every pound of sugar that 
he uses, two-perice upon every pound 
of good soap that he uses, nine-pence 
upon every pound of tea that he uses ; 
and that (net to go further) out of every 
shilling that he pays for tobacco the 
fundholder takes tea-pence. And he 
knows, that, when he and his weeping 
mother went to pay the administration 
and probate duty, before his father’s 
‘ corpse was hardly in the grave, three 
fourths of the money squeezed out of 
them was to go to the fundholder. Oh, 


8 no! The people know well, that it is 
he they who pay the interest of this enor- 
rit mous debt; this is what they say to the 
he landowners, and what I say, too: 


“You have the power to reduce the 


be: “ interest of this debt in an equitable 
ed, “manner: you have the power to do it, 
~els “or pay the interest yourselves: give 
hen ““ vour own estates to the Jews, if you 
sb “like; but you shall not give them the 
wat “fruit of our labour, and the fruit of 
the “the labour of our children who are 
The “now in the cradle.” Oh, no! You 
gt serawling reptile, who are yourself a 
ect sucker of the blood of the industrious, 


the people are not afraid of being ‘‘ en- 
tangled” by shaking taxes from their 
shoulders. This is the first time that I 
ever heard of people being ‘‘ entangled” 
by getting rid of a burden. However, 
I have said enough about the matter for 
the present: the case is too plain for 
any man of common sense to misunder- 
stand any of it. For me the land- 
owners may do what they like: I care 
not one straw whut they do; but I am 
quite convinced that the industrious 
men of the present day will not saddle 

tis debt upon their children, who are 


in the cradle. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





Iz ‘the reader nevér laughed before, 
he will laugh at reading the two letters 
tht 1 am now about to insert. The 
first comes from a dead-weight man, 
who is spending ovr money at Mar- 
SEILLES; who calls himself a constant 
reader of the Register, and who, it is 
very clear, never read it in his life. Lit 
tle did he dream of what I was saying 
in the Register of last week. This fel. 
low is for skinning the Ministers alive, 
if they attempt to take his hand out of 
our pockets (or the hands of his rela, 
tions), and to prevent them from enjoy- 
ing the air ia the south of France, at 
our expense. 

The second letter is of » directly dif- 
ferent description ; and, if-it statetruth, 
as I think it is likely to do, it ought to 
be immediately attended to by Lord 
Avrsorr or Lord Grey. It relates to 
one of the legacies left them by their 
predecessors ; but it is high time that 
they show us, that there has not been a 
reform of the Parliament for nothing, 
and that their loudly-professed economy 
and retrenchment are something more 
than mere empty sounds, It is an un- 
bearable insult to the people, that their 
beds should be taken from under them 
and their dinners snatched from their ~ 


as are described in this letter. 


Marseilles, Beuches-du- Rhine, 
24. Sept. 1833, 
Sin,—A I have not the 


ote " 
rohera biberal pringip as, ead bo 
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sire at all times to aid the distressed 
and put down oppression, I take the li- 
berty of addressing you a few lines upon 
a subject that | am sure has not escaped 
your notice. It was really with horror 
and dismay that I saw, a few days ago, 
a circular from the Horse Guards, rela- 
_ tive to half-pay officers ; as to. the Com- 

mander-in-Chief, it does not lie in his 
power to enforce such an order, and | 
am sure that no government on earth 
ever before thought of such a black 
mean act of robbery, particularly as re- 
lates to the poor subaltern officers. The 
legislature gave them half-pay, and the 
legislature on/y can take it away ; and 
there never will be a Parliament found 
to commit such a breach of faith. The 
poorest manin England, though taxed 
to his very skin, never grudged the poor 
half-pay officer his paltry pittance. The 
plundering order has already made ene- 
mies, of not only the half-pay officers, 
but of all the officers of the army for 
the present Government, and what will 
they do when they come to want expe- 
rienced officers, the chief thing in an 
army,and that day will sooner arrive 
than they imagine, with all their pre- 
tended wisdom. 

Half-pay was given as a remuneration 
for past services, and such an officer is 
not subject to military law ; and in the 
case of General Ross on half-pay, the 
unanimous opinion of the twelve judges 
was sach in April 1805, vide Mc Arthur 
on Court Martial, vol. i, p. 195, ed. 1806, 
and in the case of Lieutenant Colonel 
Abernethy, of the Royal Marines, ‘‘ That 
&* officers on half-pay were not amena- 
ble to the articles of war.” I could 
say much more on the subject, but it 
would be a pity to take up your useful 
time, being assured that you will no- 
tice the thing in Parliament, and imme- 
diately in your valuable Register, which 
E never failed to read for many years, 
but unfortunately at this great distance 
I cannot see it now. I am no half-pay 
officer at present, but I have many 
friends. relations such; and this 
shabby, . ing, villanous attempt 


vas made my blood boil since I saw it ; 
Me ewe ce oe 


’ 


To 
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law is on their side. You have my ful] 
liberty to publish this if you think 
proper. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient 
and faithful servant, 
W. HOWARD PERCY. 


Sir,—L, beg>to apologize for relating 
the following particulars, but as they are 
positive facts, I presume they will meet 
with that attention you may consider 
consistent. You, of course, sir, are fully 
aware that great difficulty exists in the 
Committee getting accurate informa- 
tion respecting every imposition prac- 
tised upon the public, but the following 
is one that I feel satisfied the Commit- 
tee will see the propriety of altering: 
most particularly allow me to mention, 
that about five years since, a person was 
sent here from London as an Excise 
Officer, by the name of —— —; 
he held the situation about four years 
only, and has now actually retired upon 
an allowance of upwards of 3201. per 
annum ; he is a very healthy strong man, 
and I may say in the prime of life, about 
fifty years of age. 

Now, sir, allow me to ask the ques- 
tion, why not employ him,issomedio- 
vernment situation fon-the sum he ' 
now receiving? That-income, | as 3 
merchant, with many others, would be 
thankful to receive, where there was 00 
risk of losses ; but this manfis revelling 
in every luxury, and boasts of driving the 
best horse in the country. Really, s, 
this improvident lavish of th@efipances 
of the public calls loudly for your ier 
ference, particularly under the retrench- 
ing system Government has so laud "| 
undertaken, For my own part, | wou 
be the last person that would wish © 
deprive a man of common remunerr 
tion, but positively, when “ see 8 
hearty man receiving so muc 
for dala nothing (as he himself nae 
when the fluctuation of business 
most beyond comprehension, it 15 ™ 

lling. There are various st 4 
ways vacant which this person OE 





‘will or aheuld resist & to the last; the} 


fill, under the Government, for the 37% 
which he receives, and of course # 
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the public the expense of employing 
another person. 

A gentleman in this town informed 
F me he had written to Mr. Hume on the 
subject, but as this case cannot be made 
too public, I leave it entirely to your 
superior talent to act upon. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 


A MERCHANT. 
Liverpool, Oct. 8, 1833. 





WILBERFORCE. 





TO 


LORD VISCOUNT MORPETH : 


On the Proceedings and Speeches at 
York, on the 1. of October, 1833, 
relative to a subscription for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of Wiut1aM WILBERFORCE, 
who was for. some time a member for 
the county of Yorx, but afterwards a 
member for the rotten borough of 
Bramper, in Sussex, and who was 
buried in Westminster Abbey along- 
side of Castnereacn and Pirr, and 
followed to the grave by a mass of 
persons, almost the whole of whom 
are, in some way or another, living 
out of the taxes. 


Bolt-court, 23. October, 1833. 
My Lonp,—By the title of this letter, 
your lordship will perceive that I have 
pbserved what passed at York on the 1. of 
Metober. I assure your lordship, that 
othing but a deep sense of what is due 
> truth, to justice, and to the good of 
“ogland, could have indueed me to 
“Gress your lordship on ‘that subject. 
he parties who made a figure at the 
eeting here alluded to, to have 












fi pretty numerous ; particular 
parties who signed the ton 


the meeting. I select your p 
the immediate channel of my obser- 
ons upon the subject; because you 
ay be deemed the leading man of 
“ose who are members for the great, 
“nterprising,the industrious, thereally 
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wealthy, but the cajoled, the deluded, 
the fanatical, county of York ; and, be- 
sides this, I select your lordship, because 
the respect which I have for your pub- 
lic character, and the belief which I 
have in the integrity of your general 


motives and intentions, must naturally . 


tend to mitigate those expressions of 
indignation and scorn which it is ime 
possible that every sincere man should 
not entertain towards all the parties en- 
gaged in this exhibition of cant and 
delusion. 

I will insert here the published 
account, that I find, of this transaction 
at York ; that isto say, I will insert the 
published report of the speeches made 
there on this occasion. At the end of 
each speech I will insert such observa- 
tions as the case appears to me to call 
for; beginning with that of the Arch- 
bishop of York, and ending with the 
speech of your lordship. In 1817, I 
being then in Long Island, whither I 
had fled from those dungeons which 
Witssrrorce had lent his hand to 
open, and wherein were to be shut the 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORMERS, Selected 
by his friends CastLereacu and Sip- 
mouts. At that time and from that 
place, I addressed a letter to this same 
Wivserrorce, which was published in 
England, November 15, 1817. In that 
letter, which I shall republish, word for 
word, at the end of this letter to you, 
[ took up the cunning, the crafty, the 
mischievous, the coolly cruel, political 
deceiver, from his first start in public 
life, and traced him down through all 
his vile acts to that year 1817. His 
career did not fend then: he figured 
again in his old character, in 1819 ; and 
again in 1820, when, in the perform- 
ance of his last public act, he was, if 
not stunned by the hootings of the 
virtuous and sensible people of England, 
almost literally covered with their 
SPITTLE ! 
those who have followed, and shall fol- 
low, his example! After the letter, to 
which I have alluded, so 


May this be the end of all © 
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people of England. Read this political 
biography of your political saint. Read 
it with more attention than you appear 
to have read the/Bible. If you will not, 
the people of England will; aye, and 
‘the people in America, and on the Con- 
tinent, too. 1 now proceed to insert the 
speeches as aforesaid. 


The ArcuBisHop or York said, the feeling 
excited by the death of Mr. Wilberforce has 
not been confined to the county of York only ; 
the news has every where been received with 
expressions of sincere and affectionate regret, 
‘No sooner was the event known in London, 
than many of the most distinguished members 
of Parliament—the rank, the talent, and vir- 
tue of the country—without any distinction of 
political party, stood forth, with one accord, 
to claim for the benefactor of mankind (for 
so they justly styled him) the highest sepul- 
chral honour that could be awarded tu a 
British subject. (Loud cheers). He was, in 
truth, a burning aud a shining light in his 
generation, and his light so shone before men 
that they glorified God for haviog seen his 
good works, Whether then we contemplate 
this highly gifted individual as a genuine 
patriot, whose tried integrity, and whose mild 
and fascinating eloquence won for bim, in 
several Parliaments, the warmest esteem and 
approbation, even of those who, politically 
speaking, were his most determined op- 
poneuts ; or as the christian philanthropist, 
actively and zealously promoting every good 
institution, and dispensing, within the more 
immediate circle of his own influence, blessing 
and comfort to all around him; or lastly, as 
the consistent follower of his Saviour—as one 
who, not ashamed to cunfess the faith of 
Christ crucified, manfully fought under his 
banners through evil aud good report, and 
centinued Christ's faithful soldier and servant 
until his life’s end: in whichever of these 
characters he may be brought to our recollec- 
tion, we may rest assured, that the name of 
Wilberforce will always be associated with 
the remembrance, that by his unceasing 
efforts, his firmness, and perseverance in the 
gréat cause of negro emancipation (cheers)— 
the great triumph was, under heaven, finally 
achieved, which was to liberate thousands aud 
_teus of thousands of our felluw-creatures fiom 
the most degrading bondage, and to open to 
‘them a course of moral and religious improve- 
ment to which in no other way they could ever 
_ shave attained: we may rest assured, I say, 

that the name of Wilberforce, so distinguished 
aud so ennobled, will descend to posterity with 
unfadiog honours, aud continue to command 
the veneration of mankiod, so long as genius, 


virtue, and pi shall have place in th 
world, (Loud cheers). . bie 


Very poor, common-place stuff. Quite 
waworthy of an archbishop, and calcu- 


See 
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lated not in the smallest degree to break 
that fall of the church which every 
man of common sense sees is close 
hand. 

Earl Fitzwittiam said, they were not 
assembled together to celebrate Wilberforce 
as a politician, but'to do honour to his memory 
in a much higher character. (Cheers). Many 
men had an idea that because Mr. Wilber. 
force had a strong religious feeling, and made 
religion the great guide and object of his life, 
there must necessarily have been something of 
the severe and morose in his character. But 
those who knew him were best qualified w 
contradict that belief. If, indeed, be were t 
mention what was the most remarkable fea 
ture of his character, it would be the delight 
which he manifestly felt at seeing the pleasure 
and gratification of others, though the very 
thing which gave them pleasure and delight 
would pot of itself please him. That he con 
sidered to be the best proof of his being ix 
spired with the true spirit of Christianity. 


I wondered what this noble Lord 
would find to say upon this occasion; 
he, who had followed Burke's advice, 
and, as one would thrust a bit of wire 
through a key-hole, had thrusted_ the 
saint out of Yorkshire at the expense of 
a couple of hundred thousand pounds; 
had compelled him to keep out of Par- 
liament, or, if he came into it, to come 
smelling a milé off of the rotten bo- 
rough of Bramper. I wondered what 
this noble Lord would find to say in8 
case like this. “ Jt was not as a pol 
tician.” What is a politician, may * 
please your lordship? It is a maa.wh 
meddles with the polity of a nation, the 
principal feature in which polity 1s, te 
things done relative to the making a 
enforcing of laws. And what was thi 
man else, than a politician? He was* 
father and a husband, and, perhap’, he 
had a real friend, somewhere or another 
he was an author of some very canting 
nonsense about religion; but it was # 
a worker in the House of Commons 
he was known as a public man: it ¥# 
by his efforts there that he was know? 
and how bad, how wicked, how FS 
foundly hypocritical, how misch! vom 
those efforts were, let his true bis 7 
tell. [twas his “ Aumanily” ae 
give’ him” his monument.’ 
manity which led him to back Pers . 
pursuing the life of his former ne 
Mr. Hoaxg Tooke ; which led 
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pport, by speech and by vote, every 
ruinary measure of Prrr against the 
ple of England ; which led him to 
the same during the dreadful sway 
Percevat, Liverxroot, Sipmouta, 
d Castiereacu ; and which, as his 
teffort of humanity, led him to en- 
avour to wheedle poor Queen Caro- 
e out of the country, to flee from 
jal, and to cover her name with ever- 
ting infamy. 





Georce STRICKLAND, Esq., M P., said, that 

ground-work and fouudation of that elo- 

ence which delighted all who heard him, 

s the feeling of his heart which sympathised 

th a fellow-creature in distress. There had 

n a question as to whether the monument 

mu'd be at Hull, or in a more public situa- 

n. If he were asked the question, he should 

—‘‘ Let them use their endeavours to erect 

h”; for he was convinced that, what they 

re then doing was not so much for the 

nour of Mr. Wilberforce as to gratify their 

u feelings upon that occasion. Mr. Wil- 

force had raised his own monument— 

cers)—ia a more durable manner than any 

: ug that they could bestow. He has done 

| twhich would haod down his name to pos- 
y, wherever virtue existed. (Applause). 


‘h! Mr. Srricktanp, you would not 
¢ said that in London; you knew 
tre you were. His sympathy for the 
tressed did not extend itself to the 
tims of Sipmoura’s and Castie- 
cu’s Bills; not at all to the starving 
res and children of those reformers 









; m he assisted to authorise Siomouta 
0 i CastLergzacu to shut up in dun- 
: bos at their pleasure, without cause 
gned, without ever being brought 


trial, and who had never committed 
Crime at all. Yes, Mr. Srrickvanp, 
er have a monument, in every town 
the cracked-skull county. “Three 
Swill not pass over our heads be- 
even the people of Yorkshire will 
aad spit upon these monuments, on 
h ought to be inscribed, ‘*‘ Sacrep 
4NT ann tro Cavexity;” and it 
convenient for the lads not to 
far to carry the rotten eggs for the 
pose, exes, so strictly typical of the 
ugh for which WiLBeRFoRCE sat. 
, Witaerronce erected a monument 
‘mself, has he? Why, then stick 
‘ese lamps of stone or of mortar ? 
Were, I think, one of those who 
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had the real humanity and justice to 
express your disapprobation of the 
bloody proceedings at MancaEsrer in 
1819. Act a manly part, then; scorn to 
pay your court to fanaticism ; be sincere; 
and inscribe on the monument, that this 
humanity-monger spoke and voted 
against all inquiry into that bloody 
affair. Be a man of sincerity, I say; 
inscribe this on the monument; and 
then you may safely leave it in the hands 
of the people. In default of a sufficiency 
of sense and of spirit in the people of 
Yorkshire, a detachment of “‘ unedu- 
cated"’ chopsticks, in Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, or Hampshire, would go and 
tumble the plastered-up thing from its 
BaSe .cccccccccccccccce Out! here he 
comes; pull off your hat, Mr. Srrick- 
LAND, and shrivk within your shell! 
Here he comes, the great promoter of 
the Penny Magazine, which, this month 
has the picture of an American pigeon 
at the head of it, which seems in the act 
of cooing the pennies out of the pockets 
of the “‘ educated” part of the people. 
I once shot thirty-six of these pigeons 
at one shot, not one of which was so 
great a fool as any one of those who 
expends a penny upon this magazine 
od eecdecssee Here he comes * 

Lord Broveuam made the following re- 
marks. If 1 am asked to what kind of insti- 
tution my view particularly point, I should 
say—there are many all equally useful and 
equally wanted, permit me to say, notwith- 
standing all the monuments which charity 
has raised in this great county, and any of 
which would accomplish the object in views 
Some have proposed an asylum for the train- 
ing and instruction of those who have been 
blind from birth. There is a bliod asylum in 
Lancashire, which is found insufficient even 
fur the wants of that county, much more for 
the neighbouring districts of Yorkshire, In 
this county there is no such institution, and 
there is none more wanted. But, gentlemen, 
my views go a little beyond a limi'ed institu- 
tion of this kind; aud J am not without san- 


guive hopes that even funds may be collected 
which will suffice to enable Yorkshire, which 


an, continued, aud assisted to bring to its 
trom pla close that great cause of the 


cf the 4, slave trade; and at 
leogth, but not uatil the eleventh » and 
St could te defervad mot & moment Hengets 
very itself; 

in Yorkshire, which has the glory of this good 
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than that was among our colonies,—I mean, 
not the extirpation of slavery, which, happily 
we know not here, (cheers)—but the extirpa- 
tion of ignorance, which, unhappily, we do 
Know here, and the bitter fruits of which we 
have tasted, and still taste ; the execrable off- 
spring of which, | trust, from the present hour 
will, with its hitherto fruitful parent, be put 
down, and cease to infest mankind,—I mean 
that execrable though legitimate offspring of 
ignorance, discord aud vice. (Great cheering). 
lf, gentlemen, I should be told that the 
Government of the country cau grapple with 
it, and may bestow a sufficient portion of the 
public revenue towards its extirpation, | would 
Say that my hopes are not very sanguine in that 
quarter, J mean as regards the Parliament; 
when | see at how slow a pace and with how 
little prodigal a hand its supplies have been 
afforded fur providing for the edueation of the 
people; when I see too that it is at so late a 
period. it is fifteen years since the report of 
the education committee called upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people to bestow some funds 
for their education, and they have now at 
length bestowed to the amount of 20,000/. at a 
time when 20,000,000/. bas been bestowed, 
(although not unjustly but with my cen- 
currence), as compensation due upon the 
abolition of negro slavery. (Cheers). 1 there- 
fore think that the efforts of the people of this 
country are still wanted in furthering this good 
Work, ani that Parliament will vot make 
those supplies more, until the people them- 
selves again take up and patronize this ques- 


tion, (Cheers). 


My Lord Brovenam, as. Wiiner- 
Foren'’s successor, has actually lived 
upon the negro-job, all his political 
life-time ; but, while he is bent upon 
the “‘ extirpation of ignorance,” he 
seems to be as ignorant of the origin of 
the abolition of African slavery, as some 
lawyers have the impudence to say that 
he is of the law. No! my Lord 
Brovcsam. The thing was not begun 
in Yorkshire; it was begun in Pennsyt- 
VANIA, twenty years before Yorkshire or 
Wirserrorce ever opened their lips 
upon the subject. Well, then, says 
your canting friend Jemmy Cropper, it 
was begun by the “ Society of Friends.” 

ou sayest not the truth, Jemary. It 
Was n, and most effectually begun, 
by an lishman, a native of Cot- 
ane mm Essex, who was punished 

beginning by that Societ 

F Friends ; but who at bet compete’ 

to do justice to their slaves, though 


had the base hypocrisy never to do 
ates to bin Another time { will 


give the true history of this matter. in 
the meanwhile, if this great useful 
knowledge-monger were to bring from 
ParLapevpara the history of the life of 
BensaMin Hottoway, with a frontis. 
piece, representing him living in that 
cave, to which the rich Quakers had 
driven him, on account of his efforts for 
the slaves ; if he were to do this; and 
propose to raise a monument to this 
man’s memory, then, indeed, hig 
readers might find some compensation 
for the time which he has caused them 
to lose in turning over his rubbishy 
pages of nonsense. 

Perhaps it is decorous in a Lord Chane 
cellor, to call upon the “ people them- 
selves”? to come and bother their 
representatives to give away their mo 
ney, in order to create readers of the 
stupid Penny Magazine. The argv 
ment is a famous one, to be sure; that, 
because the Parliament voted away 
twenty millions of the people's money, 
to make the negroes “ better off thaa 
the working people of England;’ 
cause the House did this, it did wromg, 
in not voting more than twenty thous 
sand pounds in carrying on this shodk 
ing delusion called “ education, wit 
is neither more nor less than a schet 
for preventing the taking off of any ta 
whatsoever. I trust that the Housed 
Commons will never vote another shik 
ling for this purpose. “ What!” 9 
will say to us, “reduce the ret 
“when it isso much wanted for the 
“ cation of the people !” This we 
the everlasting pretence. The clam® 
for the abolition of negro slavery, 
ly proceeding from the crack 
county of York, have added to the' 
dens of the country by a million 
half in the year. Do the oer 
another million and a balf adée 
promote their own education: 
are they such beasts, as not to bes 
to choose schoolmasters and s¢ f 
tresses as he who is at the 
London police? Amidst all 
hear of endless prosecutions of 
for selling cheap publications ; » : 
noise and the tonsense on bot 
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The Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt said, that 
he conduct of Mr, Wilberforce had some 
ffect in changing the moral character of so- 
‘ety, At the time he stepped forward into 
sublic life all the highest attributes of the hu- 
nan mind, whether they were the will or any 
ther powers of genius, philosophy, or science, 
had been tinctured with irreligion. At that 

oment Mr. Wilberforce, a man of genius, 
tood forward and held up the standard of 
bristianity; he was not ashamed of his God 
ud Saviour, although it was fashionable in 
hose days for wits to sit in the seats of scoro- 
rs. Philosophers had at that time reasoned 
hemselves into a belief of the non-existence 
f the Deity; and just when religion wanted a 
hampion, he manifested that moral fortitude 
hich was one of his first qualifications. They 
ere therefore not met to erect a memorial tu 
isname as a great man or a good mao, but 

a great good man, who bad the fortitude to 
pake his goodness valuable in the world. lo 
aclading, he exhorted them te subscribe, in 
der to form such an institution as had been 
scribed by the Lord Chancellor. When they 
greed to raise such a fund; he was certain 

would be raised. (Cheers). 


Ah! With all my heart! Let them 
bscribe for Brovenam’s and Lord 
ELBOCRNE'S schools, as long as they 
ease; but far one single penny, they 
hall fiot, if [ can prevent it. 


Haxey Gatty Knicut, Esq., M. P.—The 

stwords which Mr. WitpeRrorce addressed 

bim were: “© J hope to God there will be 

ancipation; I also hope there may be com- 
tion.” , 


— 


Ihave never before had the honeys 
hear this gentleman’s name. He is 
excellent speaker, particularly as to 
gth. So the saint expired as he had 
ed! He had always spoke and voted 
r every tax laid upon the and 
ver spoke and voted for the taking off 
& tax ; and, at last, just ashe was going 
leave us, he expressed his approba- 
1 of loading the broken-backed 
of England ; the skinny and. bare- 
ted labourers of his own country, in 
ver to make the blacks “better off 
a they,” of which a Government 
mphlet, lately published, boaste; and 
which boast the Quarterly Review 
‘laid a most appropriate lash: This 
tung fellow never had any feeling for 
Meritorious and Jaborious of 
sand; and all his. and 
2. claim for his their hearty 
- Mee dene But! now I respect- 
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fully approach your lordship, who 
treated the meeting to.something be- 
tween a homily and a prayer. God fore 
bid that I should question your sincerity, 
or your piety, whatever | mav think of 
your assertions and your taste. 


Lord Morretu—My Lord Archbishop and 
Gentlemen, I come forward in accordance 
with the request which has been addressed to 
me. But, I ask you, geotlemen, what person, 
highly endowed as he may be, will not shrink 
into himself while he utters the napie and 
contemplates the character, or stands above 
the grave, of Mr. Wilberforce. (Cheers).. «+... 

I cannot forbear to hold a letter which 
he was kind enough to write to me, upon my 
first accession to the seat which he so long 
and so industriously filled, as one of the most 
gratifying trophies of my connexion with this 
county. (Cheers). Leaving behind such un- 
important matters, on one great point I have 
the fullest assurance that I coincide with many 
who fill this room, that in our past admiration 
and our present homage, the main ingredient 
has not been so much the result of his rare 
euduwments, avd high achievements of mental 
cultivation, or the moral courage of the elo~ 
queuce that never palliuted what was wrong, 
or the wit that never sported with what was 
right — (cheers) —as of that pervading disposi- 
tion of the mind and habit of life which led 
the man thus prodigally gifted, to walk hume-. 
bly with his God — (cheers)—thus leaving to 
us the legitimate pride of glorying io the 
qualities which he hallowed by his humility, 
and exalted by his piety. (Cheers)... ....+e++ 
.+e-ee] have given vent to sentiments of vene- 
ration fuller than I could vent over any other 
obsequies, above the bier of the ordinary states- 
man or hero; without disparagement to their 
just claims to pativnal regard, images and 
ideas would be apt to mingle, which might 
impart something like alloy to the untroubled . 
sereuity of the retrospect; but over the tomb 
of the man, the paramouut object and primary” 
inspiration of whose life and labour was the 
glory of his Maker, one reflection dwells in , 
the heart and rises to the lips:—‘* MAY I | 
“DIE THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT- 
“ EQUS, AND MAY MY LAST END BE 


peo-l« LIKE HIS.” - 


“Amen,” with atwang through the 
nose, and the eyes so much turned up, 
that you could see nothing but the, 
whites! This homily should have been, 
free from those antitheses, in which, 
of very refined taste, such, as, 
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and having very 
head ; and it is 
when this mu 
words is perm 
sacrifice of t 
‘harmony. F: 
pretty see-s 
tempted to - 
monstrous 
FORCE NI! 
WRONG ; 
maent wi 


iRile ‘to do with the 
still more unfortunate 
sical arrangement of 
itted to lead us into a 
futh at the shrine of 
xe the sake of the very 
aw, your lordship was 
assert ; tempted to state the 
proposition, that Wi.per- 
‘VER PALLIATED WHAT WAS 
when the records of Parlia- 
;, Al show that the whole of his 
spudlic sife was spent in doing this very 
things = and that, too, with more craft 
and U ore effect than any other man that 
ever ived; unless you be prepared to 
com end, that all the squanderings of 
the ##e whom you now call Tories ; that 
all their bloody wars; that all their 
executions of men called traitors ; that 
all’ their gags and all their dungeons ; 
that all the loads of taxes which they 
laid “pon the nation; that all their 
creel persecutions of Parliamentary 
reformers; that the slaughter at Man- 
ctiesTer ; that the Six Acts; that their 
vottion of Queen Canonine ; unless 


Avou be prepared to contend that all these 
“wére “right, then your assertion is not 
‘true; for*hepallieted every one of them 
Without one single exception. 

“But, my lord, were you in earnest, 
when you said, that your veneration 
for him was greater than it could be for 


Have you no father, 
brother, sister, child, or wife? And 
the King, then? Would not your 
veneration, expressed over his obse- 
quies, be as great as that expressed 
over the obsequies of this little key-hole 
gentleman? It wasa mere flourish of 
‘the tongue; but men in your exalted 
‘situation should take care how they. 
‘give in to such flourishes. Men, who, 
‘Tike me, look upon this whole matter as 
‘a canting farce, will excuse such poetic 
flights ; but that isnot the case with 
great numbers of persons: they take 

to mean what you say; and they 
will, from this passage, conclude your 
lordship not to be overburdened with 
Sensé ; or to have some little lack of 
sincerity; or some want of just and 


"Bat, the close, the prayer, the: pious 


any other person? 
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ejaculation : “ May I die the death of 
“ the righteous, and may my last end be 
“1; so 1” 

like his!” Had these been the quoted 
words of a pious man, one might have 
compounded for the extravagance by 
estimating the piety of the prayer, 
Your lordship has not read the Bible ; 
or, if you have, you have forgotten its 
contents; otherwise you would not 
have made yourself a_ personification 
of the hypocrite Bataam, who had 
made a bargain with Basak to 
curse the Israelites on a promise of 
promotion as his reward; but who, 
being remonstrated with by his ass, 
went and blessed those that he had 
bargained to curse; and who then ex 
claimed, “* Let me die the death of the 
‘righteous, and let my last end be 
“like his!” So that this “primary 
inspiration” eof your lordship pro. 
duced an adopting of the words of 
one of the most remarkable hypocrites 
recorded in holy writ! All that was _ 
wanted to render the thing complete 
was, that the gabbling fanatics by whom 
you were scuheiiied: should have ex- 
claimed, in the words of the bumble 
and mote+reasonable animal that had 
borne the hypocritical Baraax so long 
on ker back: «“ Abe not we thine 23, 
“upon which thow hast ridden evet 
“ since we were thine unto this day? 

This would have been a suitable ter- 
mination of the, at onee, ludicrous and 
impious farce; but, as terminated by: 
your lordship, it will not be entitled to 
the last place amongst the contemptible 
exhibitions of the present day ; and 
now dismiss it with those feelings which 
are naturally excited by it, having oaly 
to add, an expression of my sorrow that 
your lordship, who have so many 
qualities, not unaccompanied with those 
talents which the greater part of me 
might well envy, should have lent mi 
countenance to a proceeding s° the 
calculated to excite resentment 5 
mind of every just and geasible m9 
the kingdom. 

lam, 
your lordship’s 
mast humble, 


and most obedient servan', 
Ww, COBBETT: 
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TO 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Ese. 


A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR THE 
ROTTEN BOROUGH OF BRAMBER. 


On his general Public Conduct, and 
especially on his recent support of, 
and atlempt to defend, the renewal 
of the Absolute-power-of-imprison- 
ment Act, by which the people of 
England are placed on the same foot- 
ing as that of the subjects of the Old 
Bourbons. 


North Hampstead, Long Island, 
September 4, 1817. 

Sir,—For a great number years few 

persons enjoyed a higher reputation 

than you did, as a friend of liberty and 

humanity; and, as I have long ago 

proved, very few persons indeed ever 

enjoyed any thing more undeservedly. 

Of late years, you have been seen, by 

all well-informed persons, in your true 

light ; but there are some of your recent 

acts, which call for an especial com- 

mentary, and, if, as a prelude to that 

commentary, I go back and take a short 

sketch of the whole of your political 

career, the public.will excuse the length 

: of ny observations, not on accouut of 

| your present weight and importance, 

but on account of the mighty mischiefs, 

in the perpetratian of which, you, for a 

long series of years, have been a con- 
siderable actor. - 

You started as the eager advocate of 
Parliamentary reform; you are ending 
your course as a persecutor and calum- 
tiator of reformers; and, what adds 
greatly to the turpitude is,“that your 
Persecution is carried on under the garb 
of morality and religion. Age has taught 
you, you will say, to change your opi- 
"ons with regard to the question of 
Parliamentary reform. But as it is un- 
ortunate for Sorrury, that from being 
a eulogist of the principles of Wat 

yler, he has become an eulogist of the 
P"ociple of the divine right of kings, 
J¥st after having obtained possession of 
: ‘inecure place ; as it was unfortunate 
‘or Mr. Anravr Youno, that, from 
. “8 an eulogist of the French revolu- 
°n, and an apologist for even the burn- 
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ing of the houses of the ndblesse and of 
the cutting of the throats of their sons 
and of the ravishing of their daughters, 
he became one of the most furious ene- 
'mies of that revolution, and also an 
enemy to reform in England (of which 
he had before been an _ advocate) 
just at the time that he obtained from 
Pitt a place of five hundred pounds a 
year; and to prove that such place wasa 
sinecure, in fact, the public need only 
be told that he has retained it for years 
since he has been, unfortunately, blind ; 
as this concurrence of circumstances has 
been fatally decisive of the character of 
these gentlemen, as it has drawn their 
teeth and taken all the venom from their 
bite; so, sir, the present reformers in 
England can endure without regret 
your attempts to add to their sufferings, 
when they reflect, that it is not the mem- 
ber for Yorkshire, who, in your person, 
has put in his snap amongst the rest, 
but the member for a notoriously rotten 
borough, the members for which, as 
stated in Mr. Oldfield’s book, are put in 
by the Duke of Rutland and Lord Cal- 
thorpe. Whether you hold your seat 
by the good pleasure of his grace, or 
whether your worthy colleague the late 
contractor, Mr. Iavine, has that honour, 
the reformers know not and care not. 
They know that you are the repre- 
sentative, not of any part of the people, 
but of the will of one of those Noble- 
men. Besides the suspicious circum- 
stances, however, under which this 
change of opinion has taken place, there 
is this circumstance attending it, that, 
like Sourney, who has been well com- 
pared to the renegadoes in the Barbary 
states, who always treat Christian cap- 
tives with more severity than that 
with which they are treated by the na- 
tive Turks; like Sourmsgy, you are be- 
come a persecutor of wen who hold the 
opinions which you formerly held ; Tou. 
are doing your best to procure the im- 
prisonment and destruction of men be- 
cause they are acting upon those princi- 
ples which you formerly inculcated; and 
you are sougargaty Sex justify the total 
abrogation of all the laws | 
men’s liberties and lives, because 8 mae 
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enlightened), complain of those abuses, 
of which you loudly complained more 
than thirty years ago, and which abuses 
have since been augmented in degree a 
hundred-fold. 

But, it is impossible to do justice to 
your character ; it is impossible to suf- 
fer you to close your career, without 
great wrong done to an honest, a frank, 
a long-deceived, and long-injured peo- 
ple, without taking a look backwards, 
and tracing you along down, through 
the principal acts of your life, from the 
last-mentioned period to the present 
time, There is one string, upon which 
to touch with skill in England is sure 
to obtain the operator general applause ; 
that is, the string of humanity, of com 
passion, of feeling for the oppressed. This 
string you touched, and you touched 
it with a master’s hand. The cause 
of the Negro Slaves was a cause worthy 
of the feelings of the people of England, 
especially if the facts had been such as 
they were described in your statements. 
Those who recollect the time to which 
I am now alluding, will not easily forget 
the enthusiasm which prevailed. The 

ches, the meetings, the subscrip- 
tions, the everlasting outcry and the 
endless number of pamphlets, of which 
the present Mr. Gurney’s mother was 
the grand retailer; and I remember 
that she herself talked in a style quite 
worthy of the parent of the faithful 
counsel of Lord Cochrane, of the De- 
uty Attorney-General to the Isle of 

y and the subaltern prosecutor of Wat- 
son. This old woman had all the elo- 
quence which belongs to that species of 
philanthropy, of which you have been 

great propagator, if not the founder. 

fer love for mankind was quite ab- 
stracied; it was of the purest sort, 
wholly unmixed with any alloy of the 
love of country or of any particular at- 
tachment to this or that race of beings. 
If it had any partiality, it was with re- 
gard to colours, and the old lady did 
appear to be a little biassed on the side 
the colour black, in which, however, 
she was not ther disinterested ; 
constaat smoke of London, co- 
ng with that curelessness of ex- 
which great minds are so 
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prone, had given to her skin a com. 
plexion somewhat darker than that 
which is usually denominated dingy, 
Now whether this really was the mother 
of the faithful counsel or not, I really 
cannot tell; but Mrs. Gurney, in Hol- 
born, a little below Gray's Inn-lane, 
sold me some of the philanthropic 
pamphlets, of which she had whole 
bales, at not more, I believe, than a 
halfpenny each, and her person and talk 
were such as I have described. 

You do not seem to have thought, 
that the spreading of cheap publications 
was wrong,:- much less a crime against 
the laws, in those times; yet, I will 
venture to say, that more falsehoods, 
more malignant misrepresentations, were 
never circulated in the world, except, 
perhaps, those that have recently been 
circulated against the reformers in Eng- 
land. {t was right to put a stop to the 
enslaving of the Africans; but was it 
right to calumniate their masters? That 
such property existed was an evil; s0 
you and many others contend, that the 
existence of tithes is an evil ; but, I have 
not yet heard that any of you have 
thought of turning the clergy out to 
grass, and still less of holding up those 
clergy as men whose throats ought to 
be cut by the hands of the people. If 
only a thousandth part of what you al- 
leged against the West India planters 
had been true, they merited instant 
death, and the extermination of all their 
families from the hands of their slaves; 
but almost the whole of what you 4% 
serted was false, and must from the na- 
ture of things have been false, because 
the planters were accused of acts in die 
rect contradiction to their own interests. 
Yet, what delusion prevailed upon this 
subject! No small part of the people 
of England made the great sacrifice : 
foregoing the use of sugar, to whic 
they were exhorted by you and your 
crafty tribe; while you, 1 warrant you 
had the sense to confine yourself to 


recept. : 

‘ You now talk of the necessity 
educating the ile as a A 
their discontents. In order to conv 
‘them that they ought to think theo 
selves well fone 
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their earnings in taxes, you would be- 
gin by giving them what you call edau- 
cation; that is to say, you presume, 
that ifthey were but enough enlightened, 
they would clearly understand the jus- 
tice and reasonableness of being thus 


treated. We will talk more of this, sir, 
by and by; but, did you ever propose to 
wait till the negroes were educated ? 
Or did you think that they were better 
educated than the people of England 
now are? It was notorious that the 
negroes were ina state of profound ig- 
norance. It was notorious, that they 
had no such thing as moral sentiment ; 
it was notorious that, though suscepti- 
ble of the vindictive feelings, with 
which you and your tribe endeavoured 
to fill their breasts, they were incapa- 
ble of justly valuing the benefits which 
they derived from the care and protec- 
tion of their masters. Ispeak here in 
a country where there is experience to 
serve as a guide; and, I have no hesi- 
tation in broadly asserting, that the free- 
dom of the negroes here has been at- 
tended with much less benefit even to 
themselves than it has been attended 
with injury. The project which is now 
on foot in this country for forming a 
colony of blacks on the coast of Africa, 
though it world, [ hope, be conducted 
with more justice and wisdom than your 
Sierra Leone project, is of itself a proof 
of the opinion which I offer. Yet, you 
set the nation half mad with horror at 
the idea of negro slavery, while, in the 
Isle of Sky there were, and still are, a 
set of British subjects as completely 
enslaved as any African that ever ex- 
isted, and about which people you never 
said one word, 


It has been the fashionable cant to: 
speak of the French nation as unfit, in, 


the present age, to enjoy a free govern- 
ment. This cant bad at been afioed| 
to Europe ; and Mr. Joun Apams, for- 
merly president of the United States, has 
oe: caused to be | some 

ters written to him from M‘Kzan,. 
who was once a Governor, and (as I shall 


Cause to be made known hereafter) once|are positive 
a ‘ 
hich Justice of Pennsylvania, and| fering, directly or 







am rp to say, died 
Jane lat, and thus got out of the 
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of the renewal of the conflict between 
him and me. In these letters, which 
Mr. Apvams publishes in Aonour of 
M‘Kean’s memory, is contained the sen« 
timent before mentioned, with regard to 
the unfitness of the French nation to 
enjoy a free government. This was 
pretty impudent in M‘Kean, especially 
if we suppose him to have had any 
knowledge of the state of the arts and 
sciences in France. Jut, if the French 
nation were unfit to unjoy a free go- 
vernment, so, it seems, were Spain and 
Italy and Hanover, and, as to Genoa 
and Holland, they, poor people, appear 
now to be totally unfitted in this way, 
though, for many ages, they had been 
free and independent republics, previous 
to the memorable embassy of your 
worthy friend Lord CasrLereaGs, in 
whose mildness and humanity you are 
so forward to declare your implicit con- 
fidence, and to whose tender mercies 
you have assisted to commit the people 
of England. All the world was unfit 
for a state of freedom, except your ne- 
groes, who, in consequence of the meds 
dling of you and your tribe, have shed 
more blood, than has been shed, even 
in the sanguinary contest against the 
liberties of France. 

You are one of those who talk about 
law, order, and things as established by 
law. And was not the property of 
West India planters established by law 2 
The West India planters are, in their 
politics at home, amongst the basest of 
the base. But the curious thing is, that 
while you are representing them as the 
most cruel of tyrants to the blacks, they 
cordially co-operate with youin burden 
ing and in enslaving the people of Eng- 
land. Their property was, surely, as 
sacred as the property of the boroughe 
monger, from whom you hold your 
seat? You will hardly have the brass 
to contend, that the Duxe of Rutsanp 
or Lord Cautuonrs, who are peers of 
Parliament, have any law to show for 





tting you into that Parliament. You 
ew well, on the contrary, that there 
t their intes- 
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and yet you would have condemned 
them to all the sufferings to be expected 
from a revolution amongst their slaves, 
who, after all, were better fed and less 
hardly worked than the people of Eng- 
land. But, when this argument was 
used, it was the mind, you said; it was! 
the mind of the slave, that suffered ; it 
was the consciousnesss of his being a 
slave! This was the dreadful evil. 
Now, sir, I wish by no means to under- 
rate this suffering even in the mind of 
the grossly ignorant negro, who rises 
even in mental capacity, generally speak- 
ing not many degrees above that of nu- 
merous inferior animals. Even in this 
sort of heing | am not disposed to under- 
rate the suffering arising from the con- 
sciousness of being aslave. But, while 
your feelings are so acute upon this 
subject, you appear to be dead as a 
stone to the feelings of the intelligent 
and ingenious people of England, which 
feelings are all alive in every relation- 
ship of life; whose friendship is so ar- 
dent, whose gratitude is so lasting, 
whose resentment is so open and so 
quick ; and who, which is more than all 
the ‘rest, have been accustomed from 
their very infancy to hear boasts of: 
English freedom and security. Towards 
them you appear dead as a stone or a 
log. You appear to think that their 
rights are merely nominal; that they 
are {00 ignorant to understand them, 
and that they ought to be considered as 
the property of a few. 

If you never have considered, it is 
time that you now should consider, 
what it is which constitutes the differ- 
ence between a free man and a slave. 
At is simply this, that the free man, if he 
be in a state of civil society, partakes in 
the making of the laws by which he is 
governed ; and, the slave is governed by 
the will of another, or of others. This 
accords, nut only with reason, not only 
with the sprit of ‘our constitution, and 
laws, but with the /aw itself, as laid 
down by all our eminent lawyers. 1 
could quote many; but Buacxstons is 

te enough, and he expressly says, 

ar wage ated a man, accord- 
to ws of England, is justifiable 
‘ORLY because he is wadersteod by the 
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law of the land to have given his consent 
to the making of the laws by which he is 
tried and punished. How many thou- 
sands of poor wretches have suffered 
death in England under laws to which 
they never gave their assent, never 
having been represented in the Par- 
liament a jot more than your be- 
loved negroes were! Another principle 
of our law is, that no man shall, in his 
defence, plead an ignorance of the law ; 
because the law supposes every man to 
be actually represented in Pariiament, 
and to become, by that means, well ac- 
quainted with the laws, to which, by 
such representation, he has given his 
assent. It is upon this ground, and this 
ground ony, that Englishmen have ever 
called themselves free; and that the 
people of America now cail themselves 
free. When a man who has been a 
slave in America becomes free, he be- 
comes, also, entitled to vote, which 
slaves are not. I beg you to mark 
well this distinction ; the man who is 
free to-day gives his assent to the laws 
which are passed henceforward, while 
the man who was his brother-slave but 
yesterday, is entitled to give no such 
assent. But there is another illustra- 
tion afforded by this’ country, which 
brings the matter home at once. In 
the Southern States of America, negro 
slavery exists ; as in Virginia, for m- 
stance. The number of Members of 
Congress, sent by each State, is propor 
tioned to the population of the States e- 
spectively. But Virginia is allowed s 
greater number in proportion to her free 
population, than the State of Messachu- 
sets, for instance, because it was thought 
just that Virginia should have an allow 
ance on account of her slaves, who 
though the property of other men, Co 
tributed by their labour and their coo 
sumption to the revenue and to the g© 
neral wealth and power of the union: 
This is a pretty instance enough of | 
VIRTUAL representation, of which yo 
and Mr, Davis Guppy and your “R 
Honourable Friend” Canwixeo and 
rest of you talk. Here is virtual rep 
sentation honestly explained; bv! - 
let the people of England engrav¢ 
fact upon their liearts!) these negroes 
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f Virginia, who are thus VIRTUALLY 
presented, ana only are slaves, but 
honestly called slaves ; and this lat- 
r, the mere name, is the only circum- 
tance worth any man's noticing, which 
onstitutes the political and civil differ- 
sce between the negroes of Virginia 
d the mass of the people of England, 
eland, and Scotland. 
Therefore, as you found the people of 
ngland slaves, ought you not have be- 
un at home, and not to have rambled 
Jamaica and the African coast, espe- 
ially as you found laws to sanction 
lavery in Jamaica, and laws holding in 
bhorrence slavery in England ? In this 
muntry, as I said before, the free man 
known by his title to vote at 
lections ; and the slave is known 
y his having no such titie, It 
not the sort of dwelling which they 
everally inhabit; it is not the sort of 
lothing which they severally wear; it 
not the sort or quantity of food or drink 
hich they severally consume; for, in 
» infinite number of instances the 
lack slave is better lodged, better clad, 
nd better fed than the free man, be he 
lack or white. It is none of these that 
brn the distinctive marks between 
hem ; the only mark is, that one gives 
assent to the laws by which he is go- 
rned, and the other does not; one is 
werned by his own consent, and the 
ther is governed by the will of other 
hen. What is it to the mass of the peo- 
le of England, whether the men whose 
ill they are compelled to submit to are 
lled slave-holders or not? What is 
tothem by what names the persons 
€ called, who have absolute power 
er their lives, who can take from 
em as much, and leave them as little, 
$ they please; who can indulge them 
punish them at their pleasure ; who, 
t their absolute will, can suffer them 
» enjoy a part of their earnings, or, 
they often do, send their collectors 
d take the beds of the miserable 
retches from under them ? Names are 
thing, except for the uses of decep- 
ha! and, sir, you may be well assured, 
‘ever you may still think of the re- 
“ *§ Of your mind, that the days of 
“sstul hypocrisy are passed, 
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passed, too, never to return; and that 
the nation if you were now to renew 
your beat of drum in the canting cause 
which gave you so much renown, would 
not afford you a single recruit. 

To follow you in detail, from the be- 
ginning of the French revolution to 
last year, would be to write a history of 
that period ; for in every act, committed 
by the government of England against 
the liberties of the people at home, and 
against the liberty, peace, and happiness, 
of people struggling for their liberties 
in foreign countries, you have taken a 
prominent part. During a debate last 
year, you stated that you verily be- 
lieved, that there were some persons 
that thought you ought to be hanged, 
an ‘opinion of yours of which lam by 
no means inclined to question the sin- 
cerity; and with regard to the opinions 
of those persons, to whom you alluded, 
I shall leave it, as you very judiciously 
did, to be determined by those who have 
been attentive observers of your con- 
duct; but this I will say, becauee I 
truly can say it, that, #fto have been an 
associate of Mr. Horne Tooke in the 
cause of parliamentary reform, and, af- 
terwards, to have supported Pirr in alt 
his dreadful measures against the re- 
formers in the early part of the French 
Revelution, and even while he was aime, 
ing a blow at the life of that very Mr. 
Tooxe for no other offence, as was 
proved at the trial and declared by the 
judge, than that of seeking a reform; 
if, to have been one of the chief sup- 
porters of a war against the French 
people, and of the pops that war 
for the restoration of the Bourbons, of 
the Pope, of the Inquisition, while you 
were not only professing a religion, but 
writing in support of a religion, which 
deemed the Romish religion idolatrous 
and damnable; if, to have called the 
termination of that war glorious, which 
termination not only necessarily restored 
these abominations, but, the instant ef- 


fect of which was the horrid murders 


committed by the friends of your fa- 
yourite Bourbons on the Protestants of 


France; if, to have been sede 


and one of the Secret Committee, 
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dalous act, which authorised the Bank 
of England to set at nought the law, 
to break its engagements with the 
people, and to do that which has 
finally brought misery upon amil- 
lions; if, to have been a leading sup- 
porter of Pitt in all his tyrannical mea- 
sures from 1793 to 1801, and, at the 
end of that time to vote him impunity 
for his deeds; if, to have voted him 
impunity afterwards, when he was acci- 
dentally decected in having grossly 
misapplied the public money; if, to 
have been forward to support Perceva. 
in his quarrel with the American States, 
and to have supported bis successors in 
the origin and prosecution of the war 
which succeeded that quarrel, a war so 
notoriously injurious to the honour of 
England, and which added fifty millions 
to her debt; if, to have acted thus, in 
Substance, and to have had the most 
consummate piety in your looks, and 
the profoundest reverence for morality 
and religion on your lips all the while ; 
if, never to have taken part with any 
oppressed person or description of per- 
sons during a thirty years’ sitting in Par- 
liament ; if, to have been uninformly, if 
not the open defender, the open apolo- 
gist, or at the least, the feeble assailant 
and the break-water of every public rob- 
ber or public delinquent, however great 
‘and however flagrant ; +f, to have thus 
acted, during so long a course of years ; 
and having, at the same time, great ta- 
lents bestowed on you by your Maker : 
if, to have thus acted, being thus gifted, 
be likely to secure for you the salutation 
which the Scriptures tell us the righ- 
teous are to receive at the last day ; all 
that I have to add, is, that I have the 
happiness never to have known any one 
individual, who is likely to receive, on 
that day, the salutation intended for the 
wicked, 
» But, ifsuch would have been your 
account, at the day of final settlement, 
supposing you to have closed your ca- 
reer before the commencement of the 
last session of Parliament, what a large | 
addition you have now made to 
score! You are well aware, that when 
ive your sanction, the first time, 
to 4 absolute pawer-of-i 
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act, you did all that you were able to do 
in order to place the people under q 
complete despotism ; but upon that oc. 
casion, you were silent, a least, Now 
however, at the passing of the act for 
continuing the despotism, you come 
forth with your personal support. It 
was in this way that you most essentially 
served Pitt, who kept your piety in re. 
serve for trying circumstances. Then 
when a desperate push was necessary, 
out you used to come with all your can- 
dour, all your doubts, all your scruples 
of conscience, all your tender compas- 
sion for the object against whom your 
real enmity was directed, and, as the 
result, your blessed conscience compelled 
you, against your natural feelings, to 
give your voice for acts of oppression 
and cruelty until then unheard of. You 
were Pitt’s grand corps de reserve ; and 
in numerous instances you decided the 
struggle, and always you decided against 
freedom and against justice. But this 
is not the case now. Whatever you or 
whatever your friend Castlereagh may 
think, you have no weight and are 
worth nothing beyond the counting of 
your own nose.‘ You were then the 
member for Yorkshire ; and you often 
used to boast in no very indirect 
manner, of speaking the voice of 4 
considerable part of the kingdom. Up- 
on one occasion, I remember, you Sai 
it was a little kingdom in itself. So it 
is; but you are no longer the king of 
that little kingdom. Indeed, if the 
county of York ; if even the freeholders 
of that county could ever have beet 
fairly brought to the poll, neither yo 
nor any colleague that you ever - 
nor your successor, would ever % 

been chosen for that county. It was iS 
affair of money; and when two e 

families had taken care to well i” 
their purses for the contest, 

squeezed you out, as a large Pp? 
qu y ae faod 
drives out a little nail. Boake; —e 
monstrating once with Firs 

L1aM upon the subject of suffering Bri 
to be ed for Yorkshire, exclal 

“ A man like Mr. Witperrorc® a tha 
“ sir, I would thrust him throug 
“keyhole!” And this was whet 
really did atlast, One would ba 
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the who had reigned in this little 
nedom so long, would never have 
en up with the office of representative 
a rotten borough. But, Swirr has 
served of a fly, that, “ being driven 
om its food on a bed of roses, it will 
ery placidly skim away and finish 
its repast upon an excrement.” 

In Pirr’s time you did, as you do 
pw, occasionally differ in opinion with 


bur“ Right Honourable Friends.” 


urcandour and your conscientious- 
es were such, that you would some- 
mes even go so far, though it gave 
y great pain, to acknowledge that 
ur Right Honourable Friend was in 
wrong, and even to vote against him ; 

t this was mever upon essential 
ints; neverupon any point where the 
rties of the people, or their main 
erests, were at stake. This appear- 
eof candour and of impartiality gave 
) an appearance of independence, and 
hed greatly to make you the more 
schievous whenever the boroughmon- 
sand the minister stood in need of 
rsupport; just as Mr. Perry is an 
nitely more mischievous tool of cor- 
ption than either Stewart or Wat- 
The former of these three is in 
position to the Ministers. He is in 
ct opposition. In deadly opposition. 
t he is not less opposed to the re- 
mers than they are. He maintains 
boroughmongering system, and the 
nisters would no more touch a hair 
his head than a mole-catcher would 
cha mole in breeding time. There 
© several of the “ gentlemen oppo- 
- in that very Secret Committee 
ich forged this last set of chains for 
glishmen’s hands and feet. ‘There 
* your successor, Lord Milton, in that 
omittee; he who talks so many 
irs about the two handred and fifty 
nds of extra pay to Mr. CroxeR, but 
® says not oné word of the thirty 
pounds swallowed up by 
Ke, nor of that monstrous act of 
luity of paying out of the public 
rey to the executors of Burke (whose 
nes I should be very glad to know 
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things, my Lord Milton is no “ gene 
tleman, opposite,” but a gentleman 
going heartily and cordially with the 
Ministers, to whom he gives a great 
deal more support in all their tyranni- 
cal acts, than he possibly could do if he 
were sitting upon the bench along with 
them. However, with regard to you, 
the mischief is now confined wholly to 
your vote. All the little affectations 
of occasional disagreements with your 
* Right Honourable Friends,” and every 
other little shift and turn, appear like 
the rubbish of a once stately mansion. 
Pirr stood in need of your friendship, 
CasrLereaGu looks upon you as a 
servant. With Pitt you were the grand 
corps de reserve; and, to keep up the 
figure in French, with Castlereagh you 
are the pis-aller, or, what we in English 
call the worst come to the worst, 

I can hardly believe that so cunning 
amanas you are, can have failed to 
perceive the truth of all this; but, the 
fact is, that you are safely seated below 
the reach of unpopularity, which can- 
not affect you any more than it can 
affect any of the footmen or grooms 
of the Duke of Rurranp or of Lord 
Cattuorrpe. Had not this been the 
case, you never would have persevered 
in hostility to the people, even after 
such a man as Lord Firzwitiram had 
given way. Slight as the right of 
voting now is in Yorkshire, dreadful as 
the conflict must be in a pecuniary sense, 
to measure purse with the present 
members of that county ; still the Fitz- 
williams seem to have had some mis- 
givings upon the subject; and I trust 
that, if ever another election should 
take place, under the present system, 
that the freeholders of Yorkshire will 
have spirit enough to show, that they 
clearly see the cause of those misgiv- 
ings. And they will see in Mr. Fawaes 
a gentleman who has most nobly main- 
tained their rights, instead of forging a 

for their mouths, and twisting @ 
er for their necks. What! the “ 
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five lives, all selected by Burke} close 
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their case, to which he was unable to 
find any answer, cried aloud against 
sedition and blasphemy, and called for 
licensing, gagging and hanging bills ! 
Now, however, at the renewal of the 
absolute - power -of-imprisonment bill, 
he discovers that the Ministers are not 
to be trusted with it, and one of his rea- 
sons is, that Lord Sidmouth had en- 
couraged the estabiishment of the 
Knights Brunswickers at Norwich, who 
condemned the principles of Hampden ! 
Just as if Lord Milton were a supporter 
of the principles of Hampden, and just 
as if the whole of this affair about the 
Knights Brunswickers had not been ex- 
posed by me in January last, with a 
thousand times more effect than the 
noble Lord Milton would be able to do 
it if he were to spend his whole life in 
the attempt, and if he were to live to 
the age of Meruusaiem! Oh, no! it 
was no discovery of this sort that pro- 
duced a change in the Fitzwilliams. It 
Was a «discovery, that the Bourbon sys- 
tem was not likely to succeed in the 
end. It wasa discovery that there was 


yet a great deal to be done, or, that the 
whole system must be undone, 


It was 
a discovery that the “‘ weekly venom,” 
as Mr. War. Euiorr had the impudence 
to call it, had had too deep an effect to 
be purged off by one, two, or ten years 
of despotism. It was a discovery com- 
municated to them in the pithy words 
of “NOT GUILTY,” pronounced at 
Guildhall, and échoed back from West- 
minster Hall. These were the kind of 
discoveries, that led the Fitzwilliams to 
see less danger in June than they had 
seen in February ; and, it is the same 
sort of discoveries which will, I hope, 
finally make you perceive, that the peo- 
ple of England, if they have lost their 
liberties, for a while, have not lost their 
memories, You, as I observed before, 
want the ground for some of those feel- 
ings, which ground the Fitzwilliams 
and their like have: but still there was 
something so singular, so unnecessarily 
odious, in the chief reason which you 
gave fur supporting the renewal of the 

osolute - power -of-imprisonment bill, 
that it is hardly possible to impute it to 
any thing but one cause, and the impu- 
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tation which every one will know how 
to make, puts you upon a perfect level 
with any, even the very lowest hangers 
on of the Ministry, or occupiers of bo. 
rough seats, Many were the reasons, 
some impudent, some foolish, some cup. 
ning, which other people gave, but your 
reason simply was, on the second reading 
of the bill,that you ‘ had unlimited conf. 
** dence in your right honourable friends 
** on the treasury bench.” Confidence! 
What do you mean by confidence, ig 
this case? And if your confidence ig 
the Ministers is sufficient to induce you 
to place the person of every man in the 
kingdom at their absolute will, why not 
place in their hands also the absolute 
power of raising and expending the 
public money? Is money more dearto 
the people than their personal liberty 
and their lives? Your confidence in 
the just, in the humane, in the merciful 
disposition of Castlereagh, might lead 
you to place the administration of the 
laws, the trial and condemnation of cr 
minals, in his hands, and it might evea 
xo so far as to dispense with the use of 
juries in a case where the judge was % 
notoriously void of a sanguinary cispo 
sition, and, if possible, still more noto- 
riously clear of all corruption. To be 
sure, your long public experience of the 
qualities of that gentlemen and of thos 
of his worthy associate, whom even the 
tin-man of Plymouth could not cor 
rupt, and of whose sincerity there is no 
human being that knows him whe 
makes a matter of doubt. Your long 
experience of the qualities of these & 
cellent persons and your hearty - 
operation with them in all the ” 
important concerns of their wee 
naturally have given you a very lo 
idea of their trustworthiness ; but, how 
ever worthy they may be in this respec 
however famed for their fair dealing, 
their adherence to truth, for their scom 
to torture the laws, for the indepen: 
dence of their minds, for their dis io 
of pelf, for their purity as to seats pu 
seat-selling, for the disinte host 
lessness which they. have show" ® the 
the occupation of office except UP? 
most ho terms ; and, above 


fe 





for their tenderness, their more that" 
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el minine tenderness of the lives of the 
ts people, and their abhorrence to see the 
0- bayonet or the hangman employed, or 
i, the scourge of torture inflicted; how- 
De ever famed your two noble friends may 
ur be in this respect, still, let me tell you, 
ng that I, for one, shall very long remem- 
fi-me ber that your confidence in them was 
ds such that you had no scruple to place 


the very bodies of all our countrymen 
i at their mercy, except, indeed, yourself 
in and the rest of the persons who fill the 


ou mae seats in Parliament. 

he And, at what time did you think 
ot proper to express this confidence in 
ite them, and to act up to that expression ? 
he \t a time when the victims, which they 


had brought to the bar of trial, and 
here pursued unto death by the evi- 
ence of a false witness; a base, cor- 
upt dealer in human blood, who had 
organized the thing which they called 
mo insurrection; who had himself put 
he powder and ball into the wagon, 
here to be found by police officers ; 
ho had met Mr. Hunt in Cheapside, 
ald him the Tower was in their posses- 
ion, and endeavoured to prevail upon 
m to go back and join them, and 
those first and great, if not whose only 
boject, was, to secure the means of 
Medding the blood of that gentleman ; 
t was at atime when those victims 
(I just, through the means of very able 
ad faithful counsel, and a jury of 
“nglishmen, who yet, thank God, feel 
orror at the idea of shedding innocent 
mood ; it was just at the time when 
ese victims had just been snatched 
om the fate of the brave Casaman, 
at you chose, in the face of the whole 
‘ation, to declare that you voted for 
us bill on the score of your confidence 
n the purity and in the merciful dispo- 
ton of your “right honourable 
nends,” the employers of Oxiver and 
me promoters of Reyxoups ! 

Upon the third reading of the bill, 
it Francis Burdett produced proof of 
“'s merciful disposition, and he took 
‘at occasion to appeal to your rel 
painst the support which you had 

the bill, and what was your answer 
this } A very 
rt the sarcasms which he had levelled 
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against you with so much truth, and 
therefore with so much effect. You 
said upon this occasion, “ that it was 
“‘with the most painful reluctance” 
(just in the old style!) “that you had 
“ brought yourself to consent to the 
** measure which, in this serious situ- 
* ation of the country, did appear in- 
* dispensable to counteract the infusion 
“ of that malignant poison, which had 
** already gone far to sap the vitals of 
“the public safety.” You then say 
that the feelings of Englishmen are so 
corrupted, that they look without blash- 
ing at acts which are repulsive to hu- 
man nature; that even private assassi- 
nations seem to have grown familiar to 
the people. You do not produce any 
proof of this; but vou believe it, do 
you, and upon what ground do you be- 
lieve it?) Why, upon the report of the 
Secret Committees, without appearing 
to recollect that Mr, C.ieany in his pe- 
tition flatly accused the first reports of 
falsehood ; that Mr. Hun did the same; 
and that both rested for credit, not upon 
their bare assertions, like the commit- 
tees, but upon proof, by oral testimony, 
which they prayed for leave to produce 
at the bars, and which prayer was re- 
fused in both Houses! You appear to 
have forgotten all this, and to have for- 
gotten, also, that there was no evidence, 
in either case, produced to the House. 
The fact might be otherwise. I do not 
know to what design of desperation the 
oppressed and insulted people of Eng- 
land may not have been goaded. ‘The 
fact, | was about to continue, might 
have been otherwise ; but who will be- 
lieve that the evidence, upon which the 
last reports were grounded, was not sup- 
plied by Castries, by Oriver, and by 
others of that numerous herd of venders 
of human blood, who are now, at the 
expense of the people of England, sent 
prowling through the country to find out 

, first to seduce and then to be- 
tray! I am fully convinced, that evi- 
dence of the import stated by you, was 
never supplied by any body else, 
But no suspicion of this sort seems to 
have entered your mind. Nota word 
“apes your religious lips in reproba~ 
tion of these wretches, these venders 
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of innocent [English blood. Your 
tenderness of the blood of human 
beings seems to have been con- 
fined to the African race, and with 
regard to that, too, those will be the best 
judges of the sincerity of your profes- 
sions, who shall have read the state- 
ments of Mr. Tuorpe, the late judge at 
Sierra Leone, and whoshall be informed, 
as I now informed them, that a reporter 
of the Times newspaper was made judge 
of that place, and actually supplanted 
Mr. Thorpe! 

This is taking you, as the Westcoun- 
trymen call it, back stroke and fore 
stroke. But, it is all capable of being 
exposed as falsehood, whether in fact or 
in argument, if it be not founded in 
truth. 

Suppose, however, for argument’s 
sake, that any portion of the people had 
been seduced, so far as to reconcile their 
minds to acts repulsive to human na- 
ture, and even to those of private assas- 
sination! Ifthis be the case, who has 
been their seducer? Was it I, against 
whose writings the measures were ori- 


ginally levelled ? Had I instigated them 
to acts of violence of any sort? Hypo- 
crisy personified could not pretend, that 
there was any other ‘‘ cheap publication” 
which haunted the minds of the bo- 
roughmongers, or which had made the 
smallest impression upon the minds of 


the people. What other cheap publi- 
cation did Lord Sidmouth mean, when 
he called for gagging and imprison- 
ment -bills, to protect what he called 
the constitution against the effect of 
cheap publications, which, he said, had 
found their way into every hamlet and 
into every cottage in the kingdom ? 
There was no other, and you know well 
that no other existed, and that no other 
Was meant. It was my mind that had 
engrafted itself upon the minds of the 
people. I had reasoned with them, till 
they thought as I thought, and said as 
I said, and, as the renegado Sourugy, 
declared, they read my publication by 
day and thought on it by night. 
added, that they lived by it, and were 
réatly to’ die by it. This, therefore, and 
this alone, was meant by the “ 

s.” This was what was af- 
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terwards meant in the circular of your 
‘* Noble Friend,” Sidmouth. You have 
all the numbers of this cheap publicy 
tion at command; and if vou find in 
them one single instance of a recom. 
mendation to violence of any sort, but 
on the contrary, if you do not find the 
whole tenor of them is to prevent vio- 
lence of every sort, and to rest our hopes 
of obtaining justice on the justice of 
our cause and on a peaceable and or- 
derly deportment, then I will forfeit the 
name of William Cobbett, and will si- 
lently suffer myselfto be called William 
Wilberforce to the end of my life. 

If, therefore, it be true, which I do 
not believe, that any portion of the 
people have been brought to entertain 
such desperate designs, those designs 
have not proceeded from the “ cheap 
publications ;”" but, from that deep 
sense of injustice, of cruelty and of in- 
sult, which their treatment has natu. 
rally engendered. I repeat, that | do 
not believe the fact; that I do not only 
hope that it is not true, but that | be- 
lieve that it is not true. As I most 
firmly believe, that the most black 
hearted miscreants that ever existed 
hatched the affair of Spafields princi 
pally with a view of getting at the blood 
of Mr. Hunt; asI believe that it was 
they, and they only, who hatched and 
caused to be executed, the attack on the 
Prince Regent in the Park ; so I most 
firmly believe, that they have caused to 
be fabricated all the evidence which was 
laid before the comumniizes; and, - 
this charge of yours against t e peo 
rests solely on such false and diabolical 
testimony. If this were not so; if this 
charge rested upon any thing else, — 
are not the parties brought to eo 
If any thing but the testimony of hi 
spies could be produced, why not put 
the guilty, of the accused on a 
trial? Is i, at the will 
Castlereagh and his ap er 
the nishment pro 
habonsicoutidur> A trial! Why oa 
triat? Because atrial would prove | 
innocence of the accused ‘ 
would, as in = — near Per 

It on the y gu | 
re as Mr. Benner pertinently asks 
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+; not Ottver brought to trial? There 
are witnesses, in abundance, whom a 
sury would believe, to prove, that he in- 
stirated people to unlawful acts. The 
Ministers deny, that they authorised him 
to go so far as this. Well, then, he was 
guilty of a crime even in their eyes. 
Why, why, why not put him upon his 
trial then? Has Mr. Saepaern lost 
his capacity for drawing up indictments ; 
can he, the great discoverer of laws, not 
find out a little law to suit Oriver? Or, 
do Becket, the Addingtons, and Castle- 
reach, recollect, that it would be as fair 
for OLiver as it was for the honourable 
gentleman, Mr. Castries, to save his 
neck by turning evidence against his 
accomplices? The time for his doing 
this may yet come; and, upon your re- 
ligion I put it to you, whether his testi- 
mony ought not to go as far towards 
hanging his accomplices in town as 
towards hanging his accomplices in the 
country ? 

But if, after all, it should be the fact, 
that some few of the people have enter- 
tained intentions to avenge themselves 
and their country by resorting to the 
killing of those who have been the im- 
mediate cause of their present slavery ; 
in the first place, I say, that | am sorry 
for it; that I disapprove of such de- 
signs; and that I am confident, thatthe 
country will recover its freedom with- 
out resorting to such desperate means. 
But, sir, is there no danger to be appre- 
hended from the just vengeance of an 
oppressed and insulted people? «And, is 
there not a point, beyond which not to 
resist oppression would be a crime? 
You know well, that resistance of op- 
Pression is not only a natural right of 
man, but that it isa degal right in Eng- 
land, and that it is sodely in virtue of that 
right, that the present family hold the 
throne. You know, that to deny the 
right of resistance of oppression is a 
crime, and a crime which has been fre- 
quently punished in England. Well, 

» in what manner is an unarmed 
people to resist? I do not say, mind, 
the point of resistance is arrived. 
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false whether we refer to our own 
practice, our own laws, or to history, 
profane or divine. 

We know well, that the right to re- 
sist oppression is agreeably to practice 
and the law of our country, and, as to 
the manner, it consisted in 1688, in se- 
cret contrivances, in secret correspond- 
ences, in the sending of delegates, 
and, finally, in open force against the 
Government, and in the inviting over 
and employing foreign soldiers, who, of 
course, if it had been necessary, would 
have killed the king and all those who 
adhered to him. ‘These were the seve- 
ral sorts of resistance employed in the 
placing of the present family on the 
throne, and very justly employed too, 
You know weil that many persons, after 
the revolution, were punished by law 
for denying the existence of the right of 
resistance, and for promulgating those 
very doctrines of ‘‘ legitimacy,” which 
are now endeavoured to be foisted upon 
us. But was not Mr. Reeves prose- 
cuted ? Yes, and the House of Com- 
mons voted the prosecution; and what 
did youdo upon that oceasion? Why, 
you spoke for the prosecution; and, 
upon this very ground, that Mr, Reeves 
had called in question the right of re- 
sistance, exercised at the ‘ Glorious 
Revolution.” The charge against Mr, 
Reeves in that case, was false; but 
such was the charge. 

Thus, then, it is clear, that it was 
justifiable and legal to do, against King 
James, all those acts, which, if no op- 
pression had existed, would have been 
treasonable. There were secret conspi- 
rations against his authority; there 
was open war against him; and, if he 
had resisted, to the last, he would, toa 
certainty, have been killed. 

As to history, who has ever called 
the eldest Bruros, or Wittiam Tewt, 
an assassin ? Who ever names them 
but with reverence’ Yet, there may be 
sins against a people equal to, and even 
surpassing, the ravishing of a man’s 
sister, or the ordering of a man to kill 
his own son. Hume, after a des cription 
of the crael acts of Henry the a oo 
exclaims: “‘ and yet there was no 





“ found to earry a dagger to the heart of 
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“the tyrant !” He also blames the 
people for standing sobbing at the exe- 
cution of Russevy, when they had it in 
their power to rescue him and to de- 
stroy his murderers. If the gallant 
Sipney could have been saved by the 
killing of the corrupt and bloody judge, 
that, too, according to your course of 
arguing, would have made a crime ! 
Better to let the innocent perish on the 
gallows, or the scaffold, and to.reverse 
the jyudgmenis afterwards? Is this what 
you mean? Or, as you did in the case of 
Pitt, would you still prefer bills of in- 
demnity for all violations of the law 
against the people ? 

And, what says the BIBLE upon 
the subject of what you are pleased to 
call assassination? One great branch 
of your reputation consists in your endea- 
vours to cause this book to be circu- 
lated. It is notorious, that the circula- 
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laws by which they were to be governed, 
and by which they were occasionally 
punished with death; and they were 
compelled to work very hard while a 
great part of their earnings was doubt. 
less taken from them, though I can hard. 
ly believe that the part taken away ) 

their task-masters, amounted to the ones 
haif. Nevertheless, they increased in 
numbers, and Paravh's Ministers and 
political economists, not having had the 
advantage of Mr. Mauravs's book, by 
which they would have been taught how 
to check the increase of population by 
the means of compulsory celibacy, and 
by the depriving of parents of the means 
of feeding their children ; not having 
this advantage, the boroughmongers of 
Egypt fell upon the scheme of corrupting 
and bribing the midwives of the Israel- 
ites, to induce them to kill, either by 


pinching the windpipe, or by some other 


tion of it has been attempted in all sorts; means, all the Jewish male children at 
of ways. It is notorious that circulars|the moment of their birth. Generally 
have been sent round even to servant |speaking, the midwives had more cone 
men and maids to enter into penny sub-|science than the Egyptian borough- 
scriptions for the purpose of aiding in | mongers. They were not ready tools, 
this cause. It is notorious, that the peo- | like Otiver and Castries and Sovurner 


ple have been told to rely upon the and Girrorp and Srewarr aud Wat- 


Bible almost for food and raiment. I | rer, all of which, each in his different 
wish the Bible could be read, and would| vocation, need but a nod or a wink. 





be read, really read, and not merely 
looked at, by every one; but I detest 
the means, as well as the real views, of 
a vast majority of those, who are en- 
gaged in the work of circulation. How- 
ever, you appeal to the Bible, and so 
do I, Let us take only three in- 
stances, beginning with the slaying of 
the Egyptian. 1 might, perhaps, settle 
the point at once, by appealing to those 
very able casuists, Messrs. Wickham, 
Drake, and cer Smith,or to Mr. Ma- 
hee dela Touche. But having the Scrip- 
tures for our guide, let us appeal to them, 
and let us see whether the killing ofa ty- 
rant be there considered as assassination. 
Paaraon, the King of Egypt, had, by 
very base and detestable means, got the 
Israelites in a state of bondage ; that is 
to say, they were permitted fo dive, to 
eat and drink to keep them alive, 
and they lived very well, forany thing that 
we hear to the contrary ; bat they were 
permitted to have wo share in the 





The midwives saved a good many of the 
male children, who were brought up 


‘secretly. Among others of this descrip- 


tion, was MOSES, whose mother hid 
him in the bull-rushes, by the side of 
the water, where he was found by Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, when she was going 
with her damsels to bathe. She was 
so stricken with the beauty of the child, 
and the very situation in which she 
found him, together with a reflection 0a 
the cause, formed so strong an ®P| 
to her heart, that she resolved, at 
risks, to save him from the fangs of 
bluody-minded boroughmongers: 8% 
indeed, the whole story is so well yo 
lated to interest the feelings and to maxe 
a lasting impression on the memory, 

I recollect it from the time that I beg” 
to read, an‘l I now relate it merely fo® 
that recollection, not to ha 
a Bible at hand. Moses, thus % _ 
and thus cherished by the Kine 
daughter, grew up to manhood, 
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afterwards appeared, he became dis- 
inguished for his bodily as well as his 
ental powers. One day he saw an 
Bryptian, some underliag, doubtless, of 


he task-masters or boroughmongers, 


trike one of his countrymen. All the 
juries suffered by his nation, all their 
yrongs, all the insults they had so long 
ndured, rushing upon his mind at once, 
e seized the insolent instrument of ty- 
anny, killed him upon the spot, and 
uried him in the sand. As I said be- 
ore, [relate from mere memory; but 
uch are substantially the facts ; and do 
ou say, sir, that Moses was an assassin? 
Do you say, that Moses, the servant of 
e Lord, and really the greatest of all 
emen of whom we read, of antiquity, 
0 you say that he was an assassin? But 
ouhave put the word private; you 
ll us that the committee tells you that 
ven private assassination seems to have 
rown familiar to the minds of the peo- 
le. And what more private can any 
e attempt than Moses attempted? 
Having killed the tyrant, the tool of 
ranny, he looked round all about him 


im to see if he was observed by any of 
e tyrants or their underlings; and 
receiving that he was not observed, he 
ug a hole, and buried the caitiff in the 

d. Oh! how I felt for him, in 
ading the account when I was a little 
y! How afraid I was, that some of 


¢ tyrants would see him! And how 
ad | was when I found that he was 
fe! These were the impressions, 
hich the reading of this part of the 
ible made upon me; and, if it make 
he Same impressions on the minds of 
| the English boys who shall read it, 
our present doctrine of passive obe- 
tence and non-resistance will make 
roselytes in exactly an inverse pro- 
Ortion to the extent of the circulation 
f the Bible. 

The word assassination, like that of 
‘sphemy, has recently received such a 


titude of interpretation ; it has been, 


Pr the base purposes of the borough- 


‘ongers made toapply so extensively, to 


tacks by open day as well'a h 
lly knows, whether you would call 
tossing of a woman out of a win- 
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dow, and knocking her in the head, an 
assassination. But, it is a killing at 
any rate; and, you well know, that 
JEHU, the Captain of the Guard of the 
Dowager Queen Jezebel’s son, after hav- 
ing killed his master, the King, in his 
very palace-garden, ordered her Majesty 
to be flung headlong from her own wine 
dow into the street, or public square; 
and (let some people’s knees knock to- 
gether while they read !) her crime was, 
having hired false witnesses to take 
away an innocent man’s life, and that, 
too, be it remembered well, upon a 
charge of blasphemy! ‘* And on the 
“walls of Jezreel, did dogs lick the 
“blood of Jezebel!” With what sa- 
tisfaction did I, when a little boy, see 
the dogs licking up her blood, and am [ 
not now most anxiously to hope, that 
the horrid fate of this hypocritical and 
cruel woman, may await every one who 
shall employ false witnesses, and who 
shall knowingly falsely prefer the charge 
of blasphemy. Now, sir, will you ac- 
cuse Jenv of being an assassin? Will 
you say that he acted basely? Will you 
say that he was a criminal; and will 
you add, that he ought to have been 
brought to the gallows by an Oliver or 
a Castles ? 

The act of JAEL is so complete, in 
all its parts, that it leaves nothing want- 
ing. The tyrant whom she slew, was no 
longer in a situation to commit acts of 
tyranny. He was a fallen tyrant. He 
was fleeing to save his life; he was ex- 
hausted with fatigue; he came fainting 
to her door. She received him with 
feigned salutations of welcome; she 
gavé hin whereof to drink, to lessen 
the rage of his thirst, she invited him to 
lie down to repose in her tent, and 
having lulled him to sleep, she took a 
nail, drove it through his temples, and 
pinned him down dead to the ground. 
Whether you will call this assassination 
or not, it is not for me tosay; but this 
I know, that the Bible tells us, that, 
“ Then sang DEBORAH and BARAK: 
“ blessed amongst women be Jael, the 
“‘ wife of Heber the Kenite!” And 
then the story on to state, that she 
was soto be b on account 
very act, and of this act alone, — 
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ou say, then, that Jael ought not te 
ee been blessed? Will you sav, that 
she ought to have been cursed instead of 
being blessed; and that she ought to 
have been; at least, crammed into a 
dungeon, upon the bare suspicion of 
her having entertained a thought to 
commit such an act? I must confess, 
that I felt, when I was a child, a good 
deal of horror at this deed. I did not like 
the previous blandishments, and the 
breach of hospitality. Beside, I saw in 
rSISERA a beaten and fleeing tyrant. 
T forgot his tyranny in coutemplating 
his deep distress, his fatigued body, his 
burning thirst, and his half-broken heart. 
But, | was wrong in yielding to these 
sentiments, perhaps. Lord Liverpoo. 
said, when they were bringing forward 
the absolute -power-of-imprisonment 
act, that they were resolved to pursue 
the STERN path of duty ; and, when 
we consider the numerous ills which 
tyrants bring upon mankind; when we 
consider the hunger, the thirst, the dis- 
eases, of which they are the cause ; 
when we consider the sleepless nights 
which they occasion to anxious parents, 
the rivers of innocent blood which they 
shed, and the innumerable honest hearts 
which they break; when we consider 
the baseness of their acts, the cruelties 
of their open force; when we consider 
the hypocrisy of their professions and 
the bloody-mindedness of their actions, 
Wwe want no apology for the conduct of 
Jael ; we, on the contrary, applaud the 
sternness of her resentment and public- 
spirit, and we join in the song of Debo- 
rah and Barak. 

Thus have I, as far as relates to your 
public conduct, endeavoured to perform 
my duty to my country, and I have only 
to add, that I am, sir, 

Your most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





COBBETT-CORN. 


In the last Register, I spoke of the 
mall corn, which ripens earlier than the 
darge, ond which I notified that I should 

, to sell in bunches, of six ears ina 


Copnert-Corn, 
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bunch, for a shilling a bunch. I observed 
on the enormousness of the price; but 
I said, at the same time, that there 
were numerous persons in the coun. 
try who would be glad to sell it much 
cheaper; that I should not only 
be quite willing that other people 
should purchase of theirs, but I would 
advertise it for them, if they would send 
me their names and places of abode, 
Since I wrote that Register, I have seen 
a person who has a crop of this corm 
growing. Itis Mr. Tuomas Poynrsa, 
market-gardener, Nortu- np, Fu 
HAM, Who has, in my opinion, the 
greatest crop of corn, or I will call it 
flour, rod for rod, that ever was grown 
in the world. He has about ten rod in 
one piece, the plants standing in rows 
at two feet apart, and at about a foot 
apart in the row. He has about sixty: 
eight or seventy pounds weight of cor 
upon a rod ; and that will make about 
fifty-six pounds of fine flour. Thus he 
has upon ten rods five hundred and 
sixty pounds of fine flour, which, in the 
keeping of any family, is worth more 
than the same weight of the finest 
wheat flour. Here are upon this tea 
rod, rather more than a pound and a half 
of flour a day for the whole year, Sum 
days and all. A pound and a half o 
flour, with about half a pouad of suet, 
and a proper quantity of wafer, will 
make a good thumping pudding, mort 
than half a dinner for a working ma, 
his wife, and two or three childres 
And this any working man who has 
rods of clear ground in his garden maf 
have, if he will, without any money 
out, and with the labour which he may 
perform in about nine or ten evenings 
after his daily work is done ; or he m4 
do the work in about three oF i“ 
Sunday mornings before church ; a 
am Doctor of Divinity enough to 4° 
him that this would be a much — 
godly work, than bawling out hy or 
at a canting Methodist meeting, 
guzzling down half-poison at & ” chil 
house, leaying a in rags, a0 
dren half-starved. 

The reader will be pleased to obs 
that the rod is the statute rod, *™ 
feet and a half each way. Up™ 
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me piece of ground, Mr. PoyNnTER 
sight have growed twenty bushels of 
se accursed potatoes, which would have 
ntained only about double the amount 
weight that is contained in the fine 
ur of the corn, leaving out the offal 
the corn. And here must have been 
e eternal pot-boiling. In short, one 
shel of corn is worth twenty bushels 
potatoes, 

Mr. Poynrer transplanted this corn. 
is dead ripe now, and has been for 
me little while; and I have advised 
» to let it stand another month, if he 
n; inorder that gentlemen who de-_ 
rht in agriculture may go and see it ; 
d Ido hope, that gentlemen from the 
: untry who come to London, during 
. emonth, will go and see this corn. 
. he way to Mr, Poynrer’s house from 
‘ bvpon is through Oxrp Brompton ; 
i 









aight on to where that road is crossed 

the road going from Wataam Green 
r Hamueasmita turnpike-gate. Any- 
ly will tell gentlemen where Mr. 
omas Poynter lives. The questions 
be put are, ‘ Where is North End?” 
enext question is, “ Where does Mr. 
omas Poynter live?” Mr. Poynrer 
this seed from Mr. Wittiam Cos- 





ef 
aif rT about three years ago. He planted 
1" bn a very small scale. I do strongly 


ommend gentlemen to go and see 








et, s crop. They will find great rea- 
il ss to show it them; and, if 
re . Poynter will sell his corn for 





hething less than twopence an ear, 
ich is my price for the same sort of 


el 
eo n, and, indeed, for both my sorts, I ad- 
sf them to purchase of Mr. Poynrer : 






I can assure them that my pigs and 
es will prefer their purchasing of 


he reader will observe, that there 
a hundred and sixty rods to an acre; 
that here are four tons of fine flour 
an acre of land, about six times 
produce of the finest wheat. The 
at stands a whole year the 
: Mr. Poynrer’s corn will stand 
months. He will dig up the ground 












the end of his life. Ah! but this is in a 
garden! Ah! but mine is in the field! I 
have no corn quite so good as that of 
Mr. Poynter. But, why I have it not 
as good is, that I have not yet had time 
to get a field into the state of a garden. 
But, labouring men have gardens, have 
not they, if it must be a garden? And, 
therefore, this objection does not hold 
with them. The only solid objection that 
I have heard on the part of the farmer 
is, that the landlords, understanding 
arithmeiic as well as they, both having 
had ‘ headekashun;” and, seeing the 
value of the crops, will raise the rents. 
In answer to this objection, 1 must con- 
fess I have nothing to say. 

Since writing the above, I have seen 
some of my large sort of corn in a shop 
for sale. I went in and asked the price 
of it, and was told that the price was 
sixpence for each ear. So that, after all, 
my price is exceedingly moderate. An 
acre of corn at my price, would sell for 
only about four hundred pounds ; but at 
this price it would sell for twelve hun- 
dred pounds! I donot, by any means, 
say that these shopkeepers sell it tod 
dear. I have seen it for sale in twenty 
shops, but never made an inquiry before. 
It will soon be all over the country: the 
farmers will cultivate it at last; they 
must doit. 





HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 


Tue Tenth Number of this work is 
just published. It contains the account 
of Buonararre’s return from Expa 
to France, of his defeat at Warer.oo, 
and of his final fall ; but it also contains 
an account of the true causes of his re- 
turn; of the motives for bringing him 
back; and of the hitherto hidden con- 
duct of the English Government upon 
that occasion. We are paying dearly 
for that conduct at this hour. Young 
men, who were scarcely born at that 


ing for it, and most dearl 
sone ake DOES t, pe 





plant it with eabbages. A crop of 
-d cabbages will come off in . 
then he may have another ¢rop 

and thishe may do, if he like, to 
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matter they will know by the reading 
of this history. 

N. B. The numbers will be now re- 
gularly continued monthly; and gen- 
tlemen may have back numbers in order 
to complete their sets. ! 





TO MR. BENETT, 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR 
SOUTH WILTSHIRE, 
Bolt-court, 23. Oct. 1833. 
Sir,—I read, in a Wiltshire newspa- 
per, the following article, relative to the 
Tucan system or Husspanpry ; and 
] have a word or two to say to you on 
the subject. First, look at the words 
imputed to yourself. 


“ Mr. Benxerr proposed the health 
*‘ of Mr. A. E. Saunders—a gentleman 
‘‘ who was the first promoter of the 
* Market Lavington Society, and which 
** was the fuundation of the present so- 
*‘ ciety. Mr. Benett said, he should also 
“feel much obliged, if Mr. Saunders 
** would favour the comyany with some 
* account of thenew system of husbandry 
** practised at Market Lavington. 

“The toast having received every 
** demonstration of respect, Mr. Sacn- 
“pers, after expressing his acknow- 
““ledgments, said he would readily 
“‘ meet Mr. Benett’s wishes, and give a 
“short account of the Tullain system 
“as tried by Mr. Richard Box, at La- 
** vington :—Ino the year 1824, Mr. Box 
** sowed an acre of wheat on the prin- 
** ciple laid down by the late Mr, Tull, 
*‘ on land of a middling quality. This 
“acre in 1825, produced § sacks; in 
** 1826, 8 sacks; in 1827, 7 sacks 2 
“ bushels; in 1828, 4 sacks 14 bushel ; 
**in 1829, 5sacks ; in 1830, 7 sacks 2 
** bushels ; in 1831, 6 sacks 24 bushels ; 
“and in 1832, 7 sacks 1 bushel; mak- 
** ing in the whole 54 sacks 1 bushel, or 
** on the mg * of years, 6 sacks anda 
“* trifle more than three bushels. Mr. 
“Box had also several other crops of 
“ wheat on the same principle, which 
“has averaged as much as on the narrow- 
“drill system. Last year his barley 
“averaged 4 quarters 6 bushels per 
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. acre, and his oats 6 quarters per acre; 

Mr. Saunders here produced a sam ile 
“of Mr. Box’s eighth year's wheal 
“which looked remarkably fine; anj 
‘* also observed, that he had two pieces 
“ of wheat this year, sown on land of ex- 
* tremely bad condition, the produce of 
** which was likely to be seven or eight 
“sacks per acre. Mr. Saunders said 
that he had closely watched Mr. 
‘* Box’s acre, which was prod “ing the 
‘* ninth crop without dung. The land 
was very poor, and certainly not ex- 
** traordinarily well attended to; but so 
‘* satisfied was he (Mr. Saunders) of the 
‘advantages of the system, that he 
“commenced at Michaelmas sowing 
“eight acres of wheat and six acres of 
‘* barley, all without dung ; two acres 
“of the wheat was very fine: and the 
‘barley sown on the best part of the 
“land, remarkably good. He dete 
‘‘ mined at present not to use any dung 
‘‘ on the good land, but a small portion 
“onthe poorest. It had been observed 
“ by ancient philosophers that he who 
‘* made two blades of grass grow wher 
“ only one grew before was entitled 
‘‘ the best thanks of the country. As4 
“ society, then, he expressed a hope 
‘that they would endeavour to deserre 
“those thanks. Mr. Saunders wa 
“very warmly applauded for his 0 
“ sérvations. 

“ Mr. Benerr said that Mr. Tull ba 
“tried the experiment a great malj 
“years ago, but prejudice was the® 
‘strong against him, that the syste 
“was not acted upon. A great 
“« however, had been done within the 
“« few years to conquer strong prejudice 
‘and he trusted now that Mr. J 
“system would have a fait trial 
“was well known that it was (0 
“ verize the earth, and to expose 
“ theatmosphericair. Heb » self sho 
‘* give it a trial.” 

Hew; sir, why could you not bt 
just mentioned my name? You © 
“ that a great deal has been done W 
in these few years ;” but you co¥ 
find in your heart to say who had 
it! You could not find in jyour™ 
to say, that it must have been ™Y/ 
lications that have produced thi 
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3 
x husbandry in Wiltshire. You 
ld not just tell your audience, that a 
} mber of Parliament, of the name of 
; :tuiaM Copper, revised Mr. ‘Tutv’s 
‘ k, and republished it in 1821; and 
f t he has recently republished a new 
t tion of it; that, in this new edition, 
[ has published an introduction, giving 
; full account as to his own experi- 
: nts, explaining the whole matter ; 
could not find in your heart to say 


s, or any part of it, though you must 
e known it well. You could not 
st say, “‘ We owe all this to my ‘ ho- 
urable friend,’ Mr. Consett.” There 
re some things that you could not 
ow, and that I will now tell my rea- 
rs; namely, that, when [ fled to 
nerica from the dungeons of Castir- 
acu and Sipmoutn, I had in my 
rns and stacks in Hampshire, the pro- 
ce of rather more than seventy acres 
wheat, raised in single rows at four 
t apart; and that the produce was 
irty-one loads of wheat, furty bushels 
‘the load; that I left also fifty-two 
res of transplanted Swedish turnips 
‘o in rows at four feet apart; and 
ut, at this moment, my men have just 
wel (L hope) twenty-five acres of 
eatin the same manner. In short, I 
ve no crop, and will have no crop, 
bt cultivated in this manner. 

Just before the Parliament was pro- 
gued, a gentleman asked me what 
boks on agriculture he ought to have. 
told him to get Turi’s Huspanpry, 
ith my introduction, for that 1 myself 
ew nothing of the science of hus- 
andry, until L read that book. He got 
the next day; and, if he have read it 
‘refully, though he was breda lawyer, 
* IS more fit for a farmer than any man 
at never read that book. 

Now, Mr. Benett, how very weak it 
§ to refrain from doing justice, in a case 
here it is so manifestly due. There 
as nota man that heard you that did 
ot know that a knowledge of this 
stem was ascribable tome. You could 
ot deprive me of any part of the ho- 
our attending the introduction of this 
stem ; but you could deprive your- 
‘If of that praise for manliness and 
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Mpartiality and magnanimity, which, 
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the doing of me justice would have 
caused to be ascribed to you. All this, 
however, is a trifle, compared to the 
great importance of causing the system 
to be extended. Mr. Saunpers’s account 
is most interesting, and, if Mr. Sauno- 
ERS do not come to see me at my farm 
next year, [ shall certainly go to see 
him at his farm, just before harvest. 

Most sincerely wishing, that God will 
speed the plough in Wiltshire, and 
make the ploughman as well off and as 
contented as his grandfathers were, 

I remain, Sir, 
your most obedient, 


and most humble servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fraipay, OcToser 18, 1833. 


BANKRUPTS. 


DENMAN, E., Mark-lane, watclimaker. 

FAIRBROTHER, G., and ‘T, Williams, Birk- 
acre, near Chorley, Lancashire, calico- 

rinters. 

GREGORY, C., Luton, Bedfordshire, malt- 
ster. 

HORD, H., Leeds, victualler, 

KING, W. R. W., Hosier-lane, West Smith- 
field, wholesale tin-plate- worker. 

RYLEY, J., Newcastle-under-Lyme, draper. 

SMITH, J., Liverpool, wheelwright. 





Tuespay, Octoner 22, 1633. 
INSOLVENT. 


MOORE, G., Sheffield, victualler. 
SMITH, W., Belmont-terrace, Wandsworth- 
road, veterinary-surgeon. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
DOLLAR, W., Bucklersbury, Manchester- 


warehouseman., 
SAUNDERS, J., Launceston, Cornwall, tal- 
low-chandler, 


BANKRUPTS, 
HOGG, H. J., Portsea, Hampshire, auc- 


tioneer. 

JONES, J. R., Tynemouth, ship-owner. 

PEPPIN, T., Feochurch - buildings, Feu 
church-street, wine-merchant. 

PORTER, W. M., Great Wiachester-street, 
merchant. 

RIDDELL, T., and C. Buckle, Stratford, 
Essex, innkeepers. 

WADE, T., sen., Silksworth, Durham, dealer 
and chapman, 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuanee, Oct. 21.— 
The supplies of Wheat fresh up to this morn- 
ing’s market were limited from Kent and 
Suffolk, but rather more liberal from Essex. 
The late damp weather has affected the sam- 
ples, and many handled cold and rough. 
Selected parcels were taken off at the currency 
of this day week, but all secondary descrip- 
tions, as well as lrish, hang heavily on hand, 
though they might have been purchased on 
lower terms. Old Wheats met little atten- 
tion. In bonded Corn nothing doing. 

Barley was iv good supply; fine selected 
parcels of Malting description realized in a 
few instances Is. per qr. advance ; and other 
qualities, as well as grinding and distillery, 
were taken off at Monday’s rates, 

Malt extremely dull, aud prices nominal. 

There was a liberal show o! Oats, and though 
in retail the article obtained previous rates, 
yet to effect sales of any quantity a decliue ol 
6d. per qr. was submitted to, as compared with 
this day week. 

Beans were in better demand, and new 
qualities being scarce were worth rather more 
money. 

Peas of all descriptions were dull. 

Good samples of Flour obtained a steady 
sale at last week’s prices. P 


WMORE cc cocccccccccccsese 928. to GBs. 
DU 4 Boece 0s 806000 06 cocce 30s, to 36s. 
BETIOY ccccccccccccccsooe. 2g, to 278. 
iinbuso666easéees OO8. 06 BEG. 
ORR, WOR. sc cccccccccecse 8. 0 =F. 
Boilers....cccecese 428. to 455. 
Grey.cee cocccccsee 338. to 35s. 
Beans, Small......ccccccee —S- tO —S. 
Misc ksedcenccece G00. 0 Sie 
Oats, Potato.....ccccccoee 2598. to 26s, 
Ti teebsacbecces ce Bet: OO Oks. 
Flour, per sack ........... 485. to 50s. 

















PROVISIONS. 


Pork, India, new,... 102s. to 106s. 
Mess, new ...—s. to 56s. per bar. 
Butter, Belfast ....84s. to 85s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....82s. to 87s. 

Cork .. ....—8, to —s, 
Limerick ..79s. to —s, 
Waterford..75s. to 78s. 

Dublin ....72s. to 74s. 








| 





SMITHFIELD, October 21. 


This day’s supply of Beasts was rather great, 
and of fair average quality; its supply of 
Sheep and Calves, good ; of Porkers, limited. 
There were a few Lambs in the market, but 
as grass Lamb may be now considered as 
quite out of season, they produced only Mut- 
ton prices. Trade was, throughout, dull. 
With Beef at a depression of 2d., Veal, 2d. to 


Bas) 


4d. per stone ; with Mutton and Pork at Fs 

day’s quotations. 7 
At least three-fourths of the Beasts cog. 
sisted of about equal numbers of s}; rt-hores, 
Devons, Welsh (mostly North Wales rupts 
and Irish beasts; the remaining fifth of abog 
equal numbers of Scots avd Herefords, with, 
perhaps, 50 Town’s-end Cows, as many Susser 
Beasts, a few Staffords, &c. About 2,300 ¢ 
the short-horns, Devons, runts, Scots, Hen 
fords, and Irish Beasts, were from Linco} 

shire, and the rest of our northern grazing 
districts ; about 200 of do. from our westen 
and midland districts ; about 150 of do. frog 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire: 
and the remainder chiefly from Kevt, Sussey, 
Surrey, and (with the Town’s-end Cows) {reg 
the Londen marshes, 

Full three-fifths of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the South Down and whit 
faced crosses, in the proportion of about ts 
of the former to five of the latter; abouts 
fifth South Downs, and the remaining fift 
about equal numbers of Kents, Keutish hal 
breds, and old Leicesters, with a few peosd 
old Lincolus, horned and polled Norlos 
horned Dorsets and Somersets, horned and 
polled Scotch and Welsh Sheep, Xc. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Oct. 29. 
The arrivals this week are good. The mar 
ket dull, and prices dull, aud prices rather 
lower than on Monday. 





THE FUNDS. 


3 per Cent. 


\ Fri. | Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. That, 
Cons, Aun, 


| 863, 863, 87 | 363, 865, 


——— 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 
COBBETT'S Spelling-Book 
(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRA) 


This I have written by way of 
A Ste =Stone to my ow? 
PPE rammar ; 


such a thing having been frequently 94° 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—O(ke 

k sixty th d ies have 
published. This is a duedecimo volume, a 
the price is 3s, bound in boards. 


jMAR. 
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TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 


BANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
s of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
ction, by Wm. Consett. 8vo. Price 15s, 


THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
now Published, under this Title, a little 
me, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
lish Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
script, containing an account of the Prices 
ouses and Land, recently obtained from 
rica by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
u the preparing of the ground for plant- 
k on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
yruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
pards. 


. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
A.—The Price of this book, in good print 
on fine paper, is 5s. 


. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


uctions for the Learning of French. Price, 
nd in boards, 5s, 


. COTTAGE ECONOMY, —I wrote 
Work professedly for the use of the la- 
ing and middling classes of the English 
mm. | made myself acquainted with the 
and simplest modes of making beer aud 
d,and these I madeit as plain as, I believe, 
is could make it. Also of the keeping of 
s, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
derstood as well as any body could, and 
ll their details. It includes my writings 
on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
» Price 2s. 6d, 


. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 
on. Price 8d. 


). THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
bsino. Price 3s, 6d. boards. 


’. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
‘ish, intended, not only as a History for 
ug People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
ox accompany my French Grammar. 
Volumes, Price 13s. in boards. 


|. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
ee of England, the Funds, and all the 
, ‘ry of Paper Money. The Price of this 
» ery nicely printed, is 5s. 


*. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
amy his is the Book which was the 
Pern of all the ktiowledge that I lave 
Possessed relative to public law. The 
Zs L \7s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
"nk, such as to make it fit for the Library 
oy Gentleman, 


S. i R. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
oe EIGHT HUNDRED MILES 1N 
NCE, Second Edition, Price 2s, 6d. 
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14. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting aud Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


15. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cossertr. Price 4s. in boards, 


16. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3, Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5, Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
ov the Institution and Object of Tithes, Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.”’ Price 6d, 


17. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Pau Cospett.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


Just published, price 12s, 
A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Part I. French and English.— 


In two parts. 
By WILLIAM 


Part If. English and French. 
Cosserrt, M.P. for Oldham. 


Just published, price 6s. a new edition of the 
ENGLISH GARDENER, 


OR, 
A TREATISE 

On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 


AND ALSO, 

On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several surts of Shrubs and 


Flowers ; 
CONCLUDING WITH 


A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plantings, ee and other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 

By WILLIAM COBBETT, 
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. A Poor Patriot, a Radical. eeeereeeee 


-J.K. H. eee eeeeeeetese seeoeeeee ee 


J. P, SP eeeeeeee *Feeeessesnecers eere 


255 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PY POLICE.—The following ——° 
i has been made for Mr. Witntam Dean, 
who drew up the petition, presented against 


‘Popay, by Mr. Cobbett, and who, without a 


hearing, was dismissed from the Police, by 
the Commissioners, Rowan and Mayne, for 
having expressed his disapprobation of the 
brutal conduct ef the police at Calthorpe-street, 
aud for having expressed his approbation of 
the verdiet of the Calthorpe-street jury. The 
subscription was begun at the dioner, given 
to Mr. Cobbett, at Walworth, by the petition- 
ers; and it was intrusted to the hands of Mr. 
Swain, tailor in Fleet-street, who, it will be 
long remembered by every friend of humanity 
aud justice, to k such infinite pains to pro- 


pvide a legal defence for Fursey, whose life 
“was in imminent peril, and who, it will be re- 


membered, was the man who first detected and 
denounced the Spy-Popay. Every one knows 
how great is the overstock of persons who 
have been educated for other things than me- 
chanical labour. Mr. Dean is one of those 
persons; and, as he has, in fact, been brought 
énto great distress, along with his family, in 
consequence of the assistance whicb he has 
given in the demolishing of this herrible 
system, it is hoped that this subscription will 
be enlarged ; and, with that hope, Mr. Cos- 
BeTr has kindly offered to receive subscrip- 
tions at his shopin Boutr-Court; and they 
will be also received at the shop of Mr. Swain, 
94, Fleet-strect. If men who act the partthat Mr, 
William Dean has acted, were tobe abandon- 
ed by the people, and left to starvation as their 
reward, it is reasonable to expect, that no sa- 
crifices of the same sort wall ever be made 
again. 
Subscriptions received by Mr. J. Swain, the 
Treasurer. 
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J. SWAIN, Tailor, 93, Fleet Street 
Treasure, 
VU. 4, CORNHILL, is taken dow 
London- bridge Improvements, 
T. BISH respectfully announces to bis 
friends, the Public, that, in consequenee 
London-bridge new street requiring Lis 
Office, No. 4, Cornhill, be bas beew obi 
to remove to a new Office, No. 1', © 
uine doors nearer to the Royal Exchange, 
nearly opposite to the chief entrance wt 
Bank of England. Bish’s Offices now a 
No. 13, Cornhill, 
27, Poultry, 
138 Regent-strect, 20 doors from’ 
Quadrant. 
The SECOND GLASGOW LOTTERL 
on sale, sanctioned by Act of Parliament 
Scheme contains Prizes of 15,000./, 10,9 
5,0002., &c. in Houses and Lands. The de 
ers may receive money for them imamediatel 
In the late Glasgow Lottery, Bish so! 
than two-thirds of all the Capitals, ati 
the holders in money as soon as we /™ 
were drawn. 























FFICIAL.—By Autliority of Paria 

The Second Glasgow Lottery ¥" 
drawn at Coopers’ Hall, in the City of Las 
on Wednesday, the 22d Jauuary uext 
Scheme, which may be had graus # ™ 
Lottery Offices, contains Prizes of 
£15,000 — £2,000 

£10,000 £1,500 

£5,000 £1,000 

£500 


£3000 : 0 seed 
The value of each Prize may be rece! 
MONEY as soon as drawn, if 


Printed by William Cobbett, Tohnson's<ort 




















published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet 
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